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THE BROTHERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


His breast with wounds unnumbered riven, 
His back to earth, his face to heaven, 
Fall’n Hassan lies—his unclosed eye 

Yet lowering on his enemy, 

As if the hour that sealed his fate 
Surviving left his quenchless hate ; 

And o’er him bends that foe, with brow 


As dark as his that bled below. 
Tne Graovr. 


THE morning lacked a full hour of the time, when the cold December 
sun should pour his faint rays, as if in mockery, over the chilled and 
cheerless world, which at that season of the year they can neither fertilize 
nor beautify. A thick raw mist was drawn like a curtain over the uni- 
versal face of nature ; the skies looked blank and dismal; there was not 
a cloud of darker hue, not a speck of light, however pale, to relieve the 
solid wall of dull gray fog, which limited the view to a dozen feet around 
me. The air was piercingly cold, though perfectly breezeless ; and it froze 
so keenly, that the sharp ringing sound of my horse’s feet on the hard soil 
might have been heard at a mile’s distance; while the moisture of tha 
atmosphere hung in wreaths of hoary rime not only on my cloak and 
charger’s mane, but on my eyebrows and the floating locks, which, at the 
period I speak of, were cultivated with peculiar care, as the distinctive 
marks of gentle blood. Indeed, so bitter was the morning, and so dreary 
the prospect that lay before me, that I almost blamed myself for having 
quitted the cabin in which I had passed the preceding night, although the 
motives for my expedition were in the highest degree pressing and impor- 
tant. What those motives were, employed as I now am in the relation of 
an event, which, bearing in no single point upon any portion of my past 
time, produced effects the most striking on my after life, I am neither at 
present inclined to relate, nor is it probable that my readers would find 
much either of profit or of pleasure in the perusal of occurrences so inti- 
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mately connected with facts, which have already become history, as to 
baffle all attempts at unravelling them from the skein in which their hum- 
ble thread is blended. Suffice it to say, I am an Englishman, by birth 
noble, and by education, association, or prejudice if you will, a cavalier. 
Yes !—with my eyes fully open to the danger and iniquity of those arbi- 
trary doctrines, whether of church or state, which had filled the green 
homes of my native land with misery and blood,—perfectly conscious of 
the inability of the king to be a governor of freeborn men,—I yet drew 
my sword in every skirmish from the first unfolding of the banners of re- 
bellion, to its final triumph on the scaffold of Whitehall. An ardent 
adorer of freedom in the abstract, I had lent all the energies of my mind, 
all the powers of my arm, to establish a tyranny which, at a later period 
of my life, I should probably with equal zeal have striven to overthrow. 
Dazzled by the influences of those splendid associations, that almost reli- 
gious veneration for ancient institutions, merely because they are ancient, 
that false glare of nobility of accomplishment and of chivalrous honor, 
which served to conceal the injustice of the royal cause behind a halo no 
less delusive than it was brilliant, I had surrendered my mind to the ro- 
mantic, rather than to the rational. ‘The cry of patriotism was no less 
alive in the mouths of one than of the other party; and if liberty were 
the magic sound which swelled the chorus of the victors, there were still 
many among the vanquished to whom the shout of loyalty appeared to 
**become the mouth as well.’”? Thus was it then with me; I had fared 
hardly, fought hardly, and gained small reward save hard blows. I had 
not, it is true, served through the desperate fights of Naseby and Long 
Marston without acquiring some reputation, which, if it were not so bright 
as that of Capel, Rupert, or Goring, was at least sufficient to obtain for me 
the appellation of an arch-malignant, and a fair proportion of the enmity 
of that singular being, who, assuredly, at some future day, when the clouds 
of party prejudice, of envy, and of detraction, shall have been dispersed, 
will be esteemed the greatest man that ever raised himself to a throne. 
Still, as the party to which I had attached myself had sunk, as it would 
seem, for many a year, it would perhaps have been better for me had I 
possessed no character whatever for bravery or talent, than to be notorious 
as one of the most constant, if not the most distinguished, adherents of 
the fallen dynasty. When all was over, and it was evident to men that the 
star of Cromwell was in the ascendant, and that of the Stuarts obscured 
perhaps for ever; when my master had expiated his crooked counsels with 
his blood, and his son had preserved himself from a similar fate only by a 
rapid flight ; I found myself so situated, that I had but the choice of dying 
to no purpose for a lost cause, or of leaving the land of my ancestors at 
least till times should prove more favorable. To be brief, I made good my 
escape to France ; and ere long, in default of better occupation, I found 
myself again in arms under the direction and patronage of no less a man 
than the celebrated Mazarin, in whose service I was employed, when en- 
gaged in the adventure which it is now my purpose to recite. 
It was in vain that I endeavored to banish my recollection of the pinch- 
ng cold, by indulging in bright reveries of a glorious and happy future ; it 
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Was in vain that I strove to animate my flagging spirits by anticipating 
the stirring scenes in which | expected ere long to be engaged, or by pic- 
turing to myself the manner in which it would become me to act in this 
or that emergency ; it was in vain that I whistled, or hummed some bac- 
chanal or martial tune ;—the dulness of the time oppressed me—my mind 
had assimilated itself, as it were, to the coloring of surrounding objects, 
and I felt as miserable as though I were about to ascend that scaffold 
which had terminated the career of many of my brave companions. Yet 
it could not be the weather only that had cast so deep a gloom over a spi- 
rit naturally buoyant and excitable ;—many a day had I mounted guard 
in back and breast-piece, when the frost was so keen, that it would have 
been no less perilous to have touched the barre] of my musquetoon with 
ungloved hand, than to have grasped a bar fresh glowing from the fur- 
nace ;—many a day had I ridden from dawn to dusk in soaking rain, and 
after grooming my jaded horse, though chill and famished, jested and 
laughed as merrily as the most jovial ruffler of a court. But now it seemed 
as if there were a vast black shadow covering, as with a mighty wing, the 
whole horizon of my mind. I felt as though I were abandoned by the 
world, surrendered to sure destruction, devoted, doomed, and at the same 
time I felt no care, no anxiety, no excitement. I, who in times of peril 
have felt the fiery blood dancing through my veins with the eagerness, the 
rapture of the strife,—I, the enthusiastic, reckless soldier, should have 
entered the fray, had a cause for fray occurred, in dogged, sullen, calm 
desperation. ‘Thus had I ridden onward for some miles, when the gradual 
brightening of the atmosphere, not in any one quarter of the heavens, but 
all over the firmament, gave token, not that the fog was about to melt 
away, but that the hours of the night were ended. My road lay through 
a vast unbroken plain, without an ascent to scale, or a valley to descend 
for miles on miles; the highway stretched, as it were, into interminable 
distance, bounded on either side by rows of that to me most dismal 
and monotonous of trees, the poplar; the misty state of the morning 
cut off all view beyond these limits, but it was evident that had the eye 
been at liberty to roam over the landscape, there would have been but lit. 
tle either of variety or beauty in the view. I had already passed through 
several extensive tracts of woodland, which bore, however, no resem- 
blance to the lovely woods of my own England, with their bosky dells and 
open glades, their gnarled oaks and silvery birches, gleaming out from the 
dark hollies and waving fern; in these forests of France, all was mo- 
notonous, tame, and regular. A long straight vista, sweeping right on- 
ward through ranks of trees undistinguished by their single magnitude, 
and unbroken by dewy lawn or brooklet, an occasional carréfour, or point 
of union to several avenues, as perfect each in resemblance to the other, 
as Will Shakspeare’s kings of Banquo, with a broken cross, or defaced 
guide-post in the centre, presented a picture of desolation and dreary 
sameness, which I am at a loss for words to describe. I had ridden thus, 
as I have said, for miles,—not a human being had crossed my eyes, not a 
human dwelling had I passed,—even the rude huts of the charcoal burners, 
which are in general to be met with at brief intervals in the tatllis, which 
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compose the greater proportion of the French woodlands, were wanting. 
Nay, more, not a deer or rabbit had hurried athwart my path, not a chir- 
rup had I heard from bird or insect,—it seemed as if I were passing 
through a country buried in profound midnight slumber; the constant 
clack of my charger’s hoofs on the frozen road, waking the echoes as 
we passed along, had grown so wearisome to my ear, that I should have 
welcomed a thunder-clap for its variety. 

Suddenly my horse pricked up his ears, and though I could hear no 
sound, whinnied repeatedly ; and at length, quickening his pace, ga e vent 
to his impatience in long shrill neighings. Once or twice, it is true, I 
fancied an answering neigh to be borne to my ears from the remote dis- 
tance ; but if it were so, the sounds were so faint that they might have 
passed for an echo. Nevertheless, though little confident in the truth of 
what I heard or imagined, I suffered Bayard to continue at the more rapid 
trot into which he had struck at the time of his first uneasiness. After 
proceeding thus about a mile, the sharp ringing report of a shot came 
down the road, and ere I could strike my spurs into the horse’s side, an- 
other and another, followed, or rather accompanied, by the most fearful 


screams I ever remember to have witnessed. They were not the cries of 


terror, nor of pain, but of the most wild and horror-stricken frenzy.—Peal 
upon peal, volume upon volume, they rang through my brain, till my blood 
positively curdled in my veins, and ] felt the cold creeping over my head, 
with a sensation as though every hair were standing erect, “like quills 
upon the fretful porcupine.” The terror which came upon me,—for terror 
it was,—was not of the body, but of the soul. Not a second, nor the 
hundredth part of a second, did I pause ;—my rapier loosened in its scab- 
bard, its hilt brought forward in readiness for my grasp, a long petronel 
in my right hand, and my reins gathered firmly in my left, I dashed along 
the causeway at a pace which must in a few minutes have brought me up 
to anything not winged; for out of hundreds that I have backed, never 
did I bestride a beast to match in speed, or blood, or bottom, with that 
brave horse. 

Notwithstanding the rate, however, at which I dashed along the forest 
road, such was the unusual distance at which the sounds had reached my 
ear,—owing, doubtless, to the peculiar state of the atmosphere, no less 
than to the almost unnatural silence of the country,—that more minutes 
had elapsed, than I had counted upon seconds, before I reached the scene 
of the affray. 

The spectacle that met my eyes,—the mist having yielded in a consi- 
derable degree to the increasing power of the sunlight,—was perhaps even 
more singular than terrible, although its horrors were sufficient to have 
struck a chill to the heart of one less used, than I had been, to scenes of 
rapine and of bloodshed. 

A travelling carriage, one of the huge and cumbrous vehicles of the 
age, lay in the centre of the carréfour, evidently overset by the struggles 
of the affrighted brutes, one of which was stretched out motionless,—unless 
the fitful quivering of his limbs, fast draining of their lite-blood, might be 
termed motion,—while the others kicked, flung, and screamed in all the 
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wild confusion of vice and terror. A little way in the rear of the car- 
riage lay the driver, slain by the passage of a bullet with its ghastly wound, 
which had shattered his head almost to atoms ; his death must have been in- 
stantaneous, but had it not, the ponderous wheels, which had both passed 
over his body, from hip to shoulder, severing it almost in sunder, would have 
been sufficient tu divorce the spirit from a giant’s trunk. The door of the 
carriage, forced from within, stood open, and a dark colored fluid, trick- 
ling through the aperture, proved that even more of horror had been 
wrought, than met the eye. It must not be supposed that all, which I 
have here endeavored to portray, met my eyes in the fearful excitement of 
that first moment. My quick glance fell upon two men engaged in mortal 
conflict. Many a time, before and since, have | witnessed the strife of 
men in every different aspect ; on the tented field, ‘i’ the imminent deadly 
breach,” in single duel, or in confused meleé; but never! never did I see 
such deadly hate glare from the eyes of human beings—such desperate 
contempt of life—such fierce determination to kill—as manifested them- 
selves in every look, in every motion, of those two combatants. I had 
leisure enough to mark them well; for my horse, having almost trampled 
on the body of the slaughtered servant, swerved so wildly from the car- 
cass,—though he had borne me without a start or stumble over scores, aye, 
hundreds, in many a pitched tield,—and strove so fiercely against the spur 
and rein, as I endeavored again to bring him up, that well nigh a minute 
had elapsed ere I could reach the spot. They were both men in the prime 
of life, strong, finely formed, and active ; and, even before I could distin- 
guish their features, I had been powerfully impressed, by the striking simi- 
larity of their forms, and general appearance. One seemed perhaps some 
six years older than the other; but neither did his activity seem so far im- 
paired, or his strength increased by the difference, as to render him an 
unequal match for his antagonist. At a glance I perceived that they were 
gentlemen, and that too of no ordinary rank or station ; not by their dress, 
indeed, for it seemed that,—whether for purposes of disguise, or for some 
other motive,—their habits were below, rather than above, their situation 
in life; but by the contour of their heads, the flowing and soft hair that 
floated down their necks, the smallness of their hands, and above all, that 
general grace and dignity of person, which are as certain tokens of nobi- 
lity in man, as are the clean limbs, flashing eye, expanded nostril, and 
full veins, signs of blood in the—I had well nigh said—more noble ani- 
mal, which man so frequently debases to be the minister of his crimes, 
the instrument of his passions. 

There they stood, hand to hand, and foot to foot, glaring in each other’s 
faces with an expression of fiendish malignity—stamping, lunging, spring- 
ing to and fro, their long bright rapiers flashing at every thrust, each, as 
it seemed, wholly indifferent whether he lived or died himself, so he 
should slay before he fell. Darting from my horse, I rushed towards them, 
blade in hand, with the intent of mastering their weapons ; but such was 
the rapidity and fury of their fencing, that I perceived, at once, there 
was more probability of interference on my part accelerating than pre- 
venting a fatal result. With two swordsmen nearly equal, and such it 
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was manifest were these, the risk is so great of disconcerting the guard 
of one, without materially deranging the thrust of the other, that, after a 
moment’s reflection, [ judged it wiser to attempt no interruption of their 
deadly pastime, until weariness or want of breath should render my object 
more attainable. Nor did I much doubt but that this would briefly be the 
case, for more perfect masters of the fence never crossed blades than 
those, whom I then for the first time beheld. I stood beside them, with 
my rapier ready at a glance’s warning, to interpose, adjuring them from 
time to time to cease, if it were only to explain the cause of their encoun- 
ter; but they heeded me no more than the leafless trunks which stood 
around them in the glittering garb of winter. Indeed, I doubt whether 
either of the two was conscious of my presence. Once I looked around 
me in search of some one, from whom to learn the meaning of this fearful 
sight; but save the murdered groom, and a confused heap within the ve- 
hicle, which scarcely showed the outlines of a human form, not a creature 
was in sight. Burning, as in truth I was, to explore the secrets of that 
charnel-carriage, | could not tear myself away from the wild interest of 
the strife before me. The rather that from a vague and undefinable like- 
ness, in the features of that pair so desperately pitted together, I could 
not but fancy some dread domestic tragedy to be in process. The 
younger, indeed, of the combatants, was blue-eyed and fair complexioned, 
while his floating love-locks might have been easily mistaken for the 
golden ringlets of a girl. The elder was swarthy-skinned, black-eyed, 
and raven-haired, yet there was a resemblance in the massive breadth of 
the foreheads, in the curl of the lips, in the flash of the eyes, which at 
one moment amounted to conviction of their kindred blood, while at the 
next instant it seemed but a vague and foolish fancy. The swords of both 
were already dimmed with blood, but not enough had flowed to impede 
their motions, or to check their animosity. Their wounds kad been felt, 
but as the spur by the mettled horse, to urge them to renewed exertion. 
Their breathings came thick—they panted, almost sobbed—their lips 
frothed with the violence of their struggles,—their thrusts were looser and 
more wild, their parries less deliberate,—the moment had arrived when I 
might hope for success in parting them,—my foot was already between 
them,—my blade had all but crossed their rapiers,—when the younger, 
stumbling in a furious lunge, received the weapon of the other in the 
muscles of his shoulder; the point came out behind his back, but ere his 
adversary could disengage it to repeat the blow, he had grasped it by the 
net-work of the guard, and running up it like a wounded boar, drove his 
own sword hilt-deep into the bosom of his foe. Quick as lightning I had 
sprung back—I had perceived it was too late—I might now give an undue 
advantage to the one—I could not rescue either. The dark-browed com- 
batant fell back without a word or groan; but the blood flashing from his 
deep wound like water from a pump, as his convulsed bosom rose and fell, 
and his eye still fixed upon the visage of his slayer in unquenched, un- 
blenching hatred, showed that the spirit was yet alive within him. The 
other, who had staggered back for an instant, and dropped his weapon in the 
struggle, now tore the rapier from his own pierced breast, and leaping 
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forward, with a yell more like the cry of a maimed tiger than the voice of 
a human being, planted his foot upon the chest of his foe, and gazed into 
his eyes as though he would have perused his very soul,—‘* What, no re- 
morse,’’—he cried—‘ no terror—no despair!—With your own weapon, 
cursed, murtherous dog !—with your own weapon,”’—the spasmodic action 
of his throat cut short his words, but the point glanced downwards to- 
wards the heart of the fallen man !—An inch was not between the wea- 
pon and its living sheath, when with a desperate parry I struck it up— 
the maniac rage of the victor was turned at once on me, but little did I 
reck his anger. I was too calm, and he too furious, even had he been my 
equal in strength or vigor. But the blood, which gushed from three wide 
gashes, was beginning at length to tell ; his thrusts, though well directed, 
were feeble ; and, at the third pass, binding his blade with mine, I sent it 
by a single metion of my wrist, twinkling like a meteor through the haze. 
The shock, which disarmed, completed his exhaustion. He made one 
effort more to dash his heel into the features of his foernan, who lay as 
he had fallen, with the frown on his brow, the distorted smile on his lip, 
and the deadly glare of his glazed eye fixed forever ;—but, slipping in the 
effort, he fell beside the dead, the blood from their wounds actually min- 
gling as they lay. ‘ Dead”—he muttered—* dead !—Isabel, where art 
thou 1—Isabel !—beloved !’”? His head sank down upon the gored breast 
of him he had destroyed ;—I thought the life had left him, but I was in 
error. With a wild cry he sprang into the air—* Brother,”’—he cried,— 
‘brother, we shall meet in hell !”—he fell upon his victim, a dead man 
ere he. struck the ground. I have seen sights of horror a thousand and 
a thousand times—on the field, on the scaffold, in fire, and on the sea— 
but never did I know the meaning of the word Fear till then. I shook 
like a weak infant, my sword dropped from my hand, a humming was in my 
ears, my eyes swam, my senses wandered !—I stood gazing in motionless 
awe upon the kindred corpses. Fearful self-accusation rose up against 
me. I had witnessed—I had permitted—I had, in not prohibiting, abetted 
that most hideous and unnatural slaughter,—my brain reeled—I was on 
the point of falling. 

A sudden stir behind me—a quick rustle as of garments—a step—and 
the same wild shriek, which had caught my attention while at a distance, 
roused me from my stupor. I turned, and there,—her delicate feet slip- 
ping on the gore that had already frozen, as it flowed from the veins of 
that guilty, miserable pair,—her long fair tresses stained with blood, and 
her white garments dabbled with the same fatal stains,—there stood the 
loveliest female form,—the loveliest even in that moment of heart-rending 
agony and terror, my eyes had ever dwelt upon. “ Dead,’’—she cried,— 
** all dead !—Merciful ! merciful heaven! spare, spare my senses!’’ She 
stared in my face witha vacant gaze for a moment, shook her head mourn- 
fully, and with a wild sound, between laughter and a groan, would have 
fallen to the earth, had I not caught her in my arms. The fearful scenes 
which she had undergone, had been too much for her delicate intellects— 
madness was hovering at the very portals of her mind, when, by a blessed 
providence, that timely swoon preserved her. One glance into the empty 
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carriage—it contained the corpse of a young girl,—by her garb I judged 
her to be the attendant of the lovely being pillowed insensibly upon my 
heart,—killed, as it seemed, by a random bullet, for who could have wan- 
tonly shed the blood of one so insignificant, so harmless, and so helpless ? 
One glance towards the slaughtered brothers, sleeping side by side as 
peaceably as though no angry passions, no unearthly hate, had ever cast 
its shadow over them !—and, with my precious treasure in my arms, I was 
again upon the back of my brave Bayard, riding for life, for life, along the 
road, which late had seemed so dull and dreary, now converted into the 
channel that I felt must guide me to the harbor of my future happiness, or 
to the eternal shipwreck of my hopes. 


TOA SPRIG OF WITHERED MYRTLE. 


Wuen green, thou wert a pledge most dear, 
Of sweet affections, warm and true— 
Yet now, alas! thy leaves are sere,— 
Thus may the affections wither too ;— ’ 
Sad token, then, thy look imparts, 
Of banished hopes and blighted hearts. 


Thus, at a glance, the feverish thought 
Comes up to rend and rack the soul ; 
But with another sense is brought 
To that sad fear, a sweet control— 
The withered leaves my tears have wet, 
Have scent and sweetness in them yet. E 


Oh, dearer promise far, for now 

I tremble not at Time’s decree ; 
Hs! The leaf may lose its early glow, 
RD But all its emblems do not flee: 
Love’s odor is no season’s prey, 
And balms and blossoms in decay, 
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ELSIE GRAY, 


A TALE OF THE SOUTHWEST, 


BY A MIS#ISSIPPIAN. 


*T reckon you ’re a rowdy—but go on— 
Fill up your glass—’tis old Monongahela, 
And helps a story on prodigiously.” 
Mississirrt Drama. 


Tuere’s no need to inquire if everybody knows or not the subject of 
this paper. The silly sentimental song, entitled Alice Gray, has had such 
extensive circulation among the little misses and well behaved young gen- 
tlemen of romance, that no word is necessary to a full and immediate re- 
cognition, on all hands, of the heroine in question. Few of my readers 
have been exempt from the plaguy whinings of that sickly composition, 
yet, shame to say, the true story remains generally unknown. Not many 
among my own friends have heard it; and as they are pretty generally 
very knowing persons, I take it for granted particulars have not been told. 
To be sure, the story has no great interest, and, were it for any thing in 
the circumstances calculated very greatly to please or to instruct, 1 
certainly shouldn’t undertake to make them better acquainted with it 
now. But the fact is, I hate the song and great to-do that’s made about 
it. I think its sentiments false, in the first place. Men’s hearts are not 
broken so easily. They take too many thumps and bumps before they 
break, and then, in most cases, after all, it’s only make b’lieve. Then, 
again, the circumstances of the case are not otherwise correctly narrated ; 
besides, the song, as it now commonly appears, is a most audacious and 
foolish parody of the true one, produced on the occasion, as the reader 
will see as I proceed. Her name, too, was not Alice, but Elsie Gray ; 
and I don’t make this correction unadvisedly. I took a good deal of pains 
to ascertain this fact ; and the reader will understand how far he may count 
upon the correctness of my whole narrative, when he is told that, in order 
to be strictly right upon this little and seemingly unimportant particular, 
I was for three months, day after day, endeavoring to get at the Bible of 
the family, where the marriages, births, and all other unfortunate events, 
are recorded ; besides, looking into the parish register, to the same end. 
Her name, therefore, is not Alice, but Elsie Gray ; so let it be written in 
future. 

The first moment I laid my eyes on Elsie Gray, she served in, capacity 
of housekeeper to my uncle. She was even then an old maid, and hourly 
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growing older. I could see that, though I had but just returned from col- 
lege. She was never handsome in her best days—that was impossible, 
from what I then saw of her—and this information is perhaps necessary 
for those whom the foolish song, already spoken of, may have persuaded 
otherwise. On the contrary, when I first saw her, she was notoriously 
ugly. But, she did not think so herself, I verily believe ; though, how she 
could have been other than wilfully ignorant of this truth, I see not, un- 
less, with the native obstinacy of her sex, she came to doubt from the 
mere love of opposition. But this was one of her characteristics, and 
the matter, therefore, is, after all, not so surprising. Elsie, as I said be- 
fore, was my uncle’s housekeeper, and monstrous ugly. Her hair was of 
that awful description, that, comb it as you will, it seemed never to have 
been combed. Now Elsie did comb her hair, that’s certain—I’ve seen 
her at it myself. The whole difficulty lay in the hair, which was not only 
stiff and matted, but wilfully and obstinately red—a flaming red, such as 
we sometimes see about the clouds when the sun is going down. She was 
pockpitted, and in some of the pits you could almost have laid your finger. 
Indeed, so far as mere Jooks went, she was a person to be pitied. ‘hen, 
she was a great, huge creature, and her joints seemed to move upon 
hinges, she was so awkward and ungainly. Her tongue, too, was upon & 
scale of like magnitude ; you could have heard it to Mile-End. 

I was eighteen when I came from college, and she, to say the least of 
it, was thirty-six ; yet, would you believe it? the old hag wanted to come 
turtle over me. But I was too much for her. I was wide awake as a 
black-fish. She was terribly affectionate, for she knew I was to heir all 
my uncle’s property, and used to call me Bill—that being the short, you 
know, for William, which was my name—but I did not come for all her 
billing. What she could have seen in me to make her think she could 
take me in, I don’t know; and the thought has given me a good deal of 
difficult reflection, for you see, I was always counted remarkably cute, and 
beside that, used to live six months out of the year in the city. She 
thought very foolishly if she thought so; yet, as far as I’m a judge, I’m 
main certain she did think so; but I soon let her see that I knew mince- 
meat from monkey. I did not let her fly her pitch before I brought her 
down, and then off she went with a complaint to my uncle, and the lec- 
ture he gave me about my rough language to Elsie, I verily believe, put 
the more venturous design into her head, of which I shall soon tell you. 
But mistress Elsie was one of those cunning, calculating people, who are 
never without a couple of spare strings to the bow. She had resources 
to fly to always, as conveniently and satisfactory as her words. Thus, at 
the very time that she was trying her charms upon me, she was making 
advances to Mr. Jobson the butler—a very well-meaning, simple sort of 
creature, demure as a mouse-trap, and with as much disposition to take 
in. Jobson saw through Elsie, clean as a sieve, but said nothing. He 
knew, too, the game the cunning thing was playing with me. So one 
day he called me aside, making out he had something to tell me. I went 
with him, and he up and told me all that Mrs. Elsie had said to him—all 
about her good looks, and smooth words, and insinuating speeches. This 
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was before I smoked her myself, and I can’t say, but, if Mr. Jobson hadn’t 
opened my eyes, the Jezebel might have led me astray. For to say truth, 
at that time, I was deuced fond of women. I did love then, that’s a clear 
case, and what wit!: my good feeling for the sex at large, I might have 
tolerated a little by-play, even with a creature of such superb ugliness and 
antiquity as my uncle’s housekeeper. But, as I told you, Jobson opened 
my eyes. He showed me how the cat would jump, and unravelled such 
a long yarn of her tokens and tenders, that I began to look upon her as a 
yellow-bellied snake lying in the horse-path. I would have given her then 
a piece of my mind, but Jobson stopped me. “ Not yet,’’ said he, ‘not 
yet, sir. Let’s tree her first, before we smoke her. Push her well; she’s 
sure to take the tree; and then you know, sir—” and he stopped. 

“Then what?” said I, for he looked mighty strange. 

‘‘ Then,” says he, “‘ why then, we can stump her.” 

“Ah ha! Mr. Jobson, You’re up to trap,”’ says I. 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ says he, “‘ and to toasted cheese too, master William, when it 
an’t mouldy aforehand.” 

So, you see, we agreed, and one day, in the closet, I heard her talk at 
Jobson in the very loving language she used to talk to me. Now that was 
too bad. She might have used different language, even though the mean- 
ing had been the same. It showed a strange want of respect, you know, 
to make no distinction between master and man. After that I had no 
terms with her, and then she began to hate me. So, one day, we quar- 
relled outright. She went off to my uncle, and pretended she wouldn’t 
and couldn’t stay in the same house with me, and even hinted—the impu- 
dent Satan !—hinted to the old uncle, that I was a dangerous young per- 
son in the same house with any of the other sex. Was ever such an abo- 
minable scandal! Now, as I live, she had nothing to fear. It’s true—l 
can’t deny that—one day, (that was before I saw into her tricks,) I did 
permit myself to put my arms about her waist, she permitting herself to 
permit me ; and how I let myself go so far, I don’t know, and can’t say ; 
for now, I’m sure I couldn’t find heart enough for the same thing. Well, 
such was the tale she contrived to put into my uncle’s possession, that, 
without more to do, he called me up, and said some cross things, which 
would have vexed me not a little if said by anybody else. !’ut the thing 
passed over with me, and Elsie cut me out of her good books. We had 
no more to say to each other, and I was not sorry, Yor the more I saw of 
her, the less I liked her. 

But a new idea had taken possession of her mind, and I soon saw that 
my uncle was much better and more assiduously attended to than ever. 
The moments which the housekeeper once gave to me, were now stu- 
diously conferred upon him. My uncle, you see, was pretty old, and 
rather infirm. A touch of paralysis had materially diminished his ener- 
gies, and weakened his person; and he kept more frequently to his cham. 
ber, reading, than was altogether good for his health. There—when Mrs. 
Elsie would despatch her household concerns—there would she go; and 
once upon a time—now, as I live, what I say is gospel-true—I popped 
suddenly in upon them, and what should I see but Elsie sitting upon the 
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bedside, while my uncle listened attentively to some long rigmarole which 
she was telling him. I thought, too—but of this I would not be certain— 
that they both showed some signs of confusion as I entered, as if Elsie 
had discovered, all at once, that I was not the only enemy of her sex that 
the house contained. If they were confused, it was not for any time; 
for my uncle sent her away upon my entry, and we talked together for an 
hour or more, upon a variety of subjects—about the plantation, and a trial 
he proposed to make of Alvarado cotton upon one of his poor lands, and 
what should be done for Tom, the hog-minder, who was dying of con- 
sumption, ever since the alligators got more pork-meat than himself. But 
all this don’t concern the narrative. 

Now—it’s not so easy to be believed, but it certainly is true—Elsie, on 
that occasion, had no sooner left my uncle’s chamber, than off she went 
to the Butler’s apartment, and carried on the same game with Jobson that 
no doubt she had been carrying on with my uncle. But Jobson was up to 
her, and told me all about it. Upon this we confabulated together upon 
what we should do, for Jobson, who saw more into their things than I, 
and knew something more of the creature’s cunning, soon gave me to un- 
derstand the game she was playing with the old buck, as well as with 
himself. This did not alarm me much, for I knew that my uncle was no 
fool, and was not to be taken in by such a consarn cozy as that. But Job- 
son thought differently, and at last made me believe that she was acquiring 
an influence over him, which was likely to become troublesome to me, if 
not positively injurious to my future fortunes. He used to be fond of pro- 
phesying, and his predictions worried me not a little. At length he suc- 
ceeded in persuading me that something ought to be done towards arrest- 
ing her farther progress in my uncle’s confidence. But what were we to 
do, and how to do it? There was but one way, and that was through 
Jobson himself. I proposed that some evening, when it was her hour to 
visit his apartment, as she had been in the habit hitherto of doing, almost 
invariably, he should ply her with wine freely, so as fairly to set her afloat, 
and, at a given signal, I should bring the old cock down upon them both, 
and so blow up the establishment. Jobson kicked for a long time at this 
proposition. He had several good reasons against it. It would lose him 
his place most probably, and the fact, if circulated, would greatly affect 
his chances of getting another. These, and several other objections, } 
overruled. As for the place, I promised to see his wages paid, even if he 
lost it, which I promised to use all my influence to prevent; and as for 
certificate of character, I assured him that mine should be given him, and 
that would answer all the purposes‘of my uncle’s. He was persuaded at 
last, and the day fixed for the adventure. 

In the mean time Elsie pursued the old course. She would sit with my 
uncle, of an evening, for an hour at a stretch, making herself as necessary 
as possible, by preventing him from doing anything for himself. She 
would bring him the cologne, and bathe his head, and hand him his book 
and handkerchief, and heaven knows what all beside, that, in a little 
while, could not be done without her assistance,—thus superannuating 
him, without scruple, long before his time. My uncle, whose tempera. 
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ment was indolent in the extreme, was not averse to such indulgencies, 
and as he saw not the aim, he did not analyze the consequences of their 
exercise. Mrs. Elsie was all the go. He could do nothing without Mrs. 
Elsie. She was the pattern of all domestic excellence—full of good 
works—prudently economical, gentle, virtuous to a crime—in short, one 
of those models that could not be too frequently or pointedly referred to. 
So my uncle thought her, and so, in his eyes, she most certainly appeared. 
She must have acted her part to a notch, for he was no slouch at an 
opinion. 

But Jobson was now ready, cocked and primed. The night was at 
hand, and our preparations were completed. We had arranged that my 
uncle should be brought to the place of meeting by a sudden uproar in that 
quarter, and not by any direct agency of mine in the matter. To do this, 
we placed a large number of old bottles, tumblers, broken plates, crockery, 
&c., on a slightly elevated shelf in the butler’s apartment. This shelf 
was barely sustained by a prop, connected with a cord, running secretly 
into an adjoining room, in which I was to be stationed, ready, at a con- 
certed signal, to draw the upright away, and raise the clatter, which we 
well knew, in my uncle’s nervous condition, would bring him down at 
once to the scene of confusion. To prevent any escape of the parties, I 
had also undertaken to lock the door on the outside, before 1 proceeded ta 
the other part of the catastrophe. 

Circumstances turned out much better than we had looked for. It so 
happened that Elsie, to the number of her virtues hitherto concealed, 
added that of an ardent thirst for ardent spirits, in which, as it afterwards 
appeared, her own closet was abundantly provided. She was not slow, 
therefore, to second Jobson’s propositions for another glass whenever he 
thought it advisable to risk it. That evening she had remained longer 
than usual in the old man’s room. Maybe, I was not restless all this 
time. I could have gone in and pulled her forth by the nose, but I didn’t, 
and she came away at last. She went right to Jobson’s apartment, and 
when I thought they were most pleasantly and quietly engaged, off I 
pushed to fire the train. When I reached the door, and heard their 
voices, I stopped short. What a tongue that creature had !—a tongue to 
wheedle the devil—all blarney, and liquorish, and sugar-candy. ‘* What’s 
she saying now? She mentioned my name,—lI’li swear it.” I said so to 
myself as I stood by the door, and I was right, for she mentioned me a 
second time, and in such terms! Well, listeners never hear much good 
of themselves, they say ; but I determined to hear out, before I went to 
work ; and I soon discovered that she was telling all the how’s, the why’s 
and the wherefore’s, of my difference with her, and her complaint to my 
uncle. And such a story as she made of it !—you never heard the like of 
it—a fib from beginning to end. Ill repeat the dialogue as near as I can 
remember it. Jobson began first. The dog knew where I was at that 
very moment. 

‘¢ But come, Mrs. Elsie, it’s dry work this same talking. What is it 
the poet says about the value of wine”—Jobson, you must know, was 
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fond of quoting verses, and could make as many himself, in an hour, as 
you could shake a stick at all day. 

“*Can’t say I do, Mr. Jobson—can’t say I do. Indeed, to say truth, I 
never liked them ere poets at all—they’re such monstrous——” and here 
she wiped her hand across her mouth, a romantic mode of indicating a 
charge of falsehood. 

‘Oh, fie! Mrs. Elsie, fie on you, not to love poetry! Why, tender 
lines ought to be as common to the ladies as they are profitable to the 
butchers.” 

‘* But what have the butchers to do with poetry, Mr. Jobson?” asked 
the housekeeper ; and I was glad she asked, you see, for I did not understand 
the connection myself, until Mr. Jobson explained it the next day to me in 
private. How he made himself understood to her then I don’t know; for 
he spoke a long farrago, and she looked knowing after it, and expressed 
herself satisfied. 

‘‘ Ah, Mrs. Elsie,” said he, with a sigh and profound shake of the head, 
‘poetry is—poetry. But you were speaking of master William, and 
your little spree with him.” 

‘¢ Oh, well—as for spree, I had no spree with him exactly, but his im- 
partinence was too insignificant for me to put up with. He——” 

“Fill your glass, Mrs. Elsie. This is the old Madeira—been, to my 
knowledge, twenty-three years in the squire’s cellar. This is the thing.” 

“‘Fegs! but it is rich now, I tell you. A pretty smart chance of it left, 
I s’pose, Mr. Jobson.” 

““No scarcity, Mrs. Elsie, as you shall see; but to your affair with 
young master.” 

“Well, as I was telling you, Mr. Jobson, the youngster got too free for 
my notion. He was for too many liberties. Why, sir, would you believe 
it, he—” 

‘Oh, surely, impossible, outrageous! I wonder how you stood it, Mrs. 
Elsie.”’ 

‘‘T didn’t stand it, sir. I broke away with all my might. Do you 
think, sir—my !—but I was frightened.” 

‘‘Must have been! Should have been very much frightened myself. 
But what then ?” 

“Oh, then I went to the squire, and soon showed him how things stood 
in his house. 

“That was the way of it, then, was it ?” 

“ Yes, to the letter, just as it happened.” 

“But come, Mrs. Elsie, pardon my neglectful consideration. Your 
glass stands. Your health, Mrs. Elsie, and a smart husband to you.” 

‘‘ Husband, indeed! Mr. Jobson, how you talk! No, heaven help me, 
and keep me from the men. They’re sad creatures: I was always afraid 
of them.” 


“ Thus the proud fair, impenetrable moves, 
All that look love her, yet she never loves.” 
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‘¢ Oh, them are sweet verses, Mr. Jobson.” 

‘“‘ They should be, Mrs. Elsie; they are fresh out of a kiss-paper.” 

‘Talking of marriage, now, Mr. Jobson, I do wonder you have never 
thought of getting married yourself. Now, do say, did you never feel as 
if you wanted a wife ?” 

‘‘Take a drink, Mrs. Elsie, the subject makes me melancholy. Can 
you wonder, after the declaration you have just made, that I should de- 
spair of ever being a husband ?” 

‘Oh, dear me !—but what have I to do with it? I’m sure—”’ 

‘You have all the world to do with it. I am but a machine in this 
matter—it is you that—” 

What, Mr. Jobson ?”’ 

“ Pull the string !” 

By this time I had succeeded in locking the door without much noise ; 
and even if there had been any, ten to one she had heard nothing; for 
what with her approaching fit of tenderness, which Jobson perceived was 
fast coming on, together with the quantity of wine which she had drank, 
and with which Jobson continued to ply her still growing appetite, her 
senses were all concentrated upon a single, and that a very narrow point- 
The last sentence of Jobson I thought addressed rather to me than her ; 
and so, proceeding at once to the place where my string had been carried, 
I gave it but a single jerk, and the anticipated results were all realized. 
Down came the shelf, with all its contents, bottles—several dozen in num- 
ber—plates, dishes, tumblers, tureens, and teapots, in one undistinguisha- 
ble mass, descended to the floor about the soptious pair, raising a din that 
would have sufficed almost to have brought up the entire neighborhood, 
not Jess than my worthy uncle. In addition to all this, Jobson, who had 
played his part to a hair, increased the clamor by shrieks of the extremest 
fright—his worthy coadjutor, all the while, half drunk, and not a little 
alarmed, endeavoring, but vainly, to appease him. What was the horror 
of Mrs. Elsie, when she proceeded to make her escape and found the door 
fastened! She rushed back and threw her arms around the neck of the 
still screaming Jobson, entreating him to be pacified, and lavishing upon 
him a thousand caresses to persuade him into quiet. Immediately after 
the part assigned me had been performed, I hurried to my chamber, and 
had scarcely taken a book in my hand, before in came my uncle, on his 
way to the scene of confusion. Of course, I was equally astounded with 
himself. In one hand he carried his pistols, in the other his sword, and 
we both descended together. Jobson’s cries sufficiently concealed our 
approach, while, at the same time, designating the scene of the uproar. 
J opened the door, and the first object that met our gaze was the loving 
attitude of the housekeeper, and the well-acted terror of the butler. But 
my uncle’s astonishment exceeded all. ‘ Why, Jobson—Mrs. Elsie—in 
the name of all the saints, what is the meaning of this’? Jobson was an 
adroit and cunning fellow, and played his cards well. He knew nothing, 
and affected a degree of fright, which must have arisen, (so my uncle as- 
sured me a day or two after,) from a belief that he had seen a ghost. 
But, Elsie wanted wisdom in this. She was pretty well in for it, and 
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made sundry efforts to preserve her dignity. She reeled towards the old 
gentleman, and endeavored to fabricate a story by which to account for 
her presence with the butler at that late hour of the night; but she bun- 
gled so badly, that the old man smelt the rat, and let out upon her like a 
Trojan. She was soon up a stump, and she saw it ; for she turned upon 
me, and in the presence of my uncle, abused me like a pickpocket. He 
packed her off, bag and baggage, by daylight. Jobson was soon forgiven, 
as one more sinned against than sinning. He was now regarded as a 
good, weak creature, who let an old woman persuade him that she was a 
ghost, and who, in his fright, overturned a shelf filled with household 
crockery. It was then that Jobson made the song—for the genuine origi- 
nal came from him—which has been so shamefully parodied. He made it 
one day, some months after, when, upon seeing Elsie at the stoop of a 
house, about to sweep, he said something which provoked her to such a 
degree, that she made after him with a broomstick, swearing not to leave 
a whole bone in his body the first opportunity. I remember the verses 
perfectly, and will repeat them here, not only that they may not be lost, 
but that the reputation which they undoubtedly confer, may be possessed 
by the rightful owner, Jedediah Jobson, who for many years was butler to 
our family, and a more worthy fellow never came into it. I may say this 
with safety, for I think I knew him. He died only a few months ago in 
my service. He was a native born of Connecticut, but had gone south 
when a boy, and so was altogether a far better fellow than might have 
been looked for, all things considered. As for Elsie Gray, she left our 
parts soon after the last affair of the broomstick, and took ship from New 
Orleans for New York, where, I am told, she has set up an oyster ceilar, and 
does a smart chance of business. They did tell me that she took to the stage, 
and that’s the way the parody came about ; but I can’t think that, for she 
was & ripping hot Methodist when in our country, and went to every camp- 
meeting for ten miles round. I shall look her up, if I can, while in New 
York, and, if I hear tell anything about her, I shall put it along with this 
narrative. The following is a true copy, under certificate, from the origi- 
nal song, now in my possession, under the hand of Jedediah himself, and 
bears date, March 13, 1829; and the other, so generally sung, is a poor 
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SONG OF ELSIE GRAY, 
BY MASTER JEDEDIAH JOBSON. 


She’s all my fancy would not see, 
She’s powerfully strong ; 

She thinks herself a match for me, 
And is not very wrong: 

Yet ran I as man never ran, 
In hope to get away ; 

Oh, my bones, my bones are aching 
With the blows of Elsie Gray! 
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2. 
Her flaming hair is matted 
O’er a brow of dirty brown— 
Her sleepy eye would ogle all 
The fellows in the town : 
Braid not that matted hair for me, 
Turn those dull eyes away— 
Oh, my bones, my bones are aching, 
With the blows of Elsie Gray. 


3. 


I’ve fled before her thund’ring tongue, 
And trembled in its blast ; 

But all in vain my feet have run— 
She knocked me down at last. 

And when the sexton covers me, 
The neighbors all will say— 

Oh, his head, his head was broken, 
By the blows of Elsie Gray, 


A VISIT TO STAFFA, 
WITH SKETCHES OF SCENERY BY THE WAY. 


On a sunny morning in July, I sailed from Glasgow in as fine a steamer 
as floats upon the British waters, to visit the curious Staffa and far-famed 
Jona. The Clyde at the commercial metropolis of Scotland, is a narrow 
and rather sluggish stream ; it resembles a canal more than a river: some 
twenty years ago it was much broader, but not sodeep. The large and 
constantly increasing trade of that city induced the trustees to encroach 
upon the river with strong embankments, which have so confined the natu- 
ral channel, that vessels drawing twelve and fourteen feet water, may now 
be daily seen at the Broomielaw. The first boat successfully propelled 
by steam in Europe, was built by Henry Bell in 1812—the Comet, of 
only three horses’ power—and plied between Glasgow and Greenock. In 
1831, the number of steamers on the Clyde was sixty-two, all actively 
employed in conveying passengers and merchandise to various ports of 
England and Ireland, and to almost every port on the northwest of Scot- 
land. Glasgow is the great thoroughfare to the Western Highlands and 
the far Hebrides: here, in the summer season, people from all quarters of 
the world set out to visit the most romantic, if not the richest portion 
of the earth. 
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We had a brief and imperfect view of the scenery as we sailed rapidly 
down the river. For the two first miles, the many factories and thickly- 
scattered dwellings indicate the vicinity to a large city. We now ap- 
proach the little village of Govan on the one bank, and that of Partick on 
the other. Here the Kelvin falls into the Clyde, and here stand the ruins 
of the ancient residence of the episcopal prelates of Glasgow ; the exten- 
sive flour mills, “ gifted by Queen Mary to the inhabitants for supplying 
her army at Langside with bread,” are in the village of Partick. A few 
miles below is the burgh of Renfrew, which gives its name to the county, 
and title of baron to the Prince of Wales. Near this place, the first mo- 
narchs of the Stuart line had a palace ; not a vestige of it now remains. 
All along the margin of the river, which now widens and deepens, are many 
noble mansions, surrounded with beautiful lawns and cultivated fields, exhi- 
biting in a large degree both taste and wealth. Opposite Erskine Ferry, on 
the left, is Dalnotter Hill, from which there is a superb, a magnificent pros- 
pect. In the far horizon rises the rugged Argyle, bounding a rich and varied 
scene of hill and dale, inhabited by thriving husbandmen, and dotted with 
towns and villages, in which the industrious artisan pursues his vocation. 
Here the eye looks on many a field and fortress famed for deeds of valor in 
the olden time, when the valiant Scots defied the Roman legions—when 
they fought against the plundering Northmen, or the haughty Southrons, or 
when clan warred against clan for rapine or revenge. Not far distant, 
embosomed among stately trees, and shielded by steep hills, is the village 
of Kilpatrick,* said to be the birth and burial-place of Ireland’s tutelar 
saint; in its vicinity is Bowling-Bay, where terminates the canal which 
unites the Forth and Clyde. From this place may be pointed out the 
site of the Roman wall, afterwards called Graham’s Dyke, in honor of 
a Scottish warrior, who, in the reign of Eugenius Yd, first made a breach 
in it. Farther on is the castle of Dunglass, and still farther, that of Dun- 
barton.| The former was blown up, in 1640, by the English ; the latter is 
still garrisoned, being one of the four castles of Scotland, which, by the 
articles of Union, were never to be dismantled. Leven water flows into 
the Clyde at Dunbarton ; passing which, the voyager has a distant view of 
Ben Lomond.{ Nine miles below is a seaport town. The merchants of 
Glasgow, who carried on a large trade with America and the continent of 
Europe, having disagreed with those of Greenock in relation to shipping 
dues, built a harbor here in 1667, and called it Port Glasgow; this town 
has not increased much of late years; its appearance from the water 
is rather pleasing. Greenock, two miles distant, is a bustling town; 
till lately, the largest port in Scotland ; but Dundee, on the east coast, 
bids fair to outrival it. Here the Clyde opens into a bay seven miles wide, 
bounded on the one side by the hill of Ardmore, and on the other by 
woody Rosneath. Gourock, three miles distant, is situated on the bay of 
that name; it was long a summer retreat for the merchants and artisans 
of Glasgow and Paisley; but unfashionable now, and visited only by peo- 


* Kil, or Kill, or Cill-—burial-place. + Dun—Hill. + Ben—Mountain. 
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ple of “low degree.’ The neglect of so pleasant a village has doubtless 
been caused more by the inconvenience of the houses, than by any lack of 
beauty in the scenery around. It was at a point on the southern extreinity 
of this watering place, that the sad accident occurred in 1825, by two 
steamboats running foul of cach other, which adds a line to the memora- 
bilia of almanack makers. Sailing down the Clyde, we passed the mouths 
of Loch Long and Holy Loch; at the head of the latter is Kilmun, the 
burial-place of the family of Argyle. On our left the Cloch light-house 
rises from its rocky base, and its round, white-washed form points arrow- 
like to the skies. On the other shore is Dunoon, with the ruins of a royal 
residence—an ancient castle. Not many years ago, Dunoon contained 
only some straggling thatched cottages, the abodes of humble fishermen. 
The land around it is rough and barren; here and there, in the hollow of 
the hills, a little grain was raised, or pasture found for a few sheep. Now 
all is changed. By one of those unaccountable revolutions of the wheel 
of fashion, it is the summer head-quarters of the elite of Glasgow. ‘The 
ground has been purchased at a high price, and the shore, for nearly two 
miles in extent, is adorned with many costly dwellings, as varied in size and 
shape as the mountains around them. The proud birds of fashion, who 
have perched here, with laudable zeal have endeavored to build their eyries 
as unlike each other as possible; they have certainly succeeded to admi- 
ration in putting the rules of architecture at defiance, and trampling taste 
and comfort under foot. Dunoon, nevertheless, has from the sea an im- 
posing appearance, and exhibits a degree of opulence, which, were one 
of its patriarchs to rise from the grave, would, seeing it, disbelieve his 
sense of sight. On the Renfrewshire coast is Innerkip, situated in a very 
pretty bay ; but it has never been fashionable. In its neighborhood resides 
Wallace of Kelly, who claims to be a descendant from the great Sir 
William. Looking down the broad Firth, there is an extensive view of its 
many islands—the Cumbraes, Bute, Arran, Ailsa Craig—of the wide ex- 
panse of water that leads into the Irish sea, and of the high and rugged 
mainland which bounds it. Rounding Towart Point, where stands an- 
other light-house, and the ruins of the castle of the Lamonts, we entered 
the beautiful bay of Rothsay ; reposing between two hills, is the town of 
that name, forty-five miles distant from Glasgow. Not long ago this was 
a highland place, and Gaelic was the language of its dwellers ; of late 
years, by a mistaken pride, they are unwilling to acknowledge their Celtic 
origin, and call themselves lowlanders. Even yet, though they affect to 
despise their ancient appellation, Gaelic is very generally spoken, and is 
the pulpit language alternately with English. Rothsay has the magnifi- 
cent ruins of a royal castle ; it was evidently a place of great strength for 
its time; many tales are yet told of the deeds of valor and treachery 
performed within and around its walls. Here King Robert the 2d died. 
The inhabitants, in reverence to an old custom, still pay tribute to the 
castle; its keeper—a nominal office—is the marquis of Bute. The town 
is not very captivating; the streets are narrow, and the houses low. The 
beauty of the scenery, and the salubrity of the air, made Rothsay a resort 
for beauty and fashion before Dunoon was thought of. ‘The shore, on both 
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sides of the town, is skirted with many fine houses, which have added 
much to the pride of the highland bodies, and to the weight of their purses. 

Two miles inland is Kean’s Cottage ; his life was a fitful fever—peace 
to his manes! When Kean bought this place, a few years ago, it was a 
wilderness, and a road scarcely fit for man or beast, was the only approach 
to it. Our carriage, however, found a smooth and easy passage, and we 
wheeled merrily on. The main entrance (where is a porter’s lodge) was 
opened by an old woman; on either side of which there is a smaller one for 
pedestrians. Four massive granite columns support the iron gates ; those 
on the left bear the busts of Garrick and Massinger, and the right, of 
Kean and Shakspeare. Does not this display vanity? May we not infer 
that the possessor ranked himself as much above Garrick, as Shakspeare 
is superior to Massinger? Winding along the avenue, we soon approached 
the Cottage ; it is a modest two-story granite house, with a wing at each 
end. The main building has an unostentatious portico in the centre, sup- 
ported by Doric pillars, and one window on each side. We could not 
gain admittance, but we felt no disappointment, for the furniture had, some 
time before, been nearly all removed, and its outward appearance raised 
little curiosity to see its arrangement within. We were told that the walls 
of the principal rooms are painted with scenes from the favorite plays 
of its late owner. From the front there is a pleasant though not exten- 
sive view, as it is completely surrounded with hills. Some twenty yards 
distant is Loch Fad, a pretty sheet of fresh water, two miles long, and at 
the broadest part not exceeding one mile. This loch, or pond, as we 
should call it, abounds in fish, especially pike and perch. The lawn 
around, for so it may be called, is tastefully laid out, but it has all the ap- 
pearance of a place just snatched from a barren waste ; a few years might 
have made it a delightful spot. ‘The trees were very young, and consisted 
chiefly of ash, birch, pine, and holly, with apple, cherry, and plumb. 
Many flowers bloomed in the garden, and wherever shrubs could be taste- 
fully planted, there we found them. They consisted chiefly of laurel, (of 
which we saw a great abundance,) whin, heather, &c. The whole grounds 
contain only about forty acres, of which not much more than a tenth 
part is capable of being brought under cultivation. Upon a steep but 
not a high hill, in the rear of the Cottage, stands a summer-house ; a 
winding foot-path, the borders of which are planted with shrubs, leads to 
it. This retreat is semicircular, built of wickers, the interstices filled up 
with moss—the roof thatched, and the inside lined with heather; the 
front is supported by Gothic arches and pillars, from which, through an 
opening in the hills, there is a fine view of Rothsay bay, which, hemmed 
in as it is by high lands, has more the appearance of an inland lake, than 
an arm of the sea. An awkward piece of board, nailed roughly to the 
outer wall of the “‘ Retreat,” bears, in Roman characters, with black paint 


on a white ground, this inscription :— 
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glorious,* 
Through the loop-holes 
of 
Retreat, 

To peep at such a 
World.” 


{t is amusing to mark the thirst of fame, even in ignoble minds. Upor 
various parts of this “ Retreat,’ and upon the bare rock which obtrudes 
its barrenness around, were carved the initials or names of visiters ; some 
had added the date, and even their place of residence. 


* Not all its pride secures 
This grand retreat from injuries, impressed 
By rural carvers, who with knives deface 
The panels, leaving an obscure, rude name, 
In characters uncouth, and spelt amiss.” 


How unavailing is all this labor! We never read such defacements 
without feeling an involuntary smile of contempt curl upon our lip. 

Having satisfied our curiosity here, and in other parts of Bute, we re- 
turned to Rothsay, and again embarked. Our steamer speeded swiftly on. 
Our space and time now admonish us that we must proceed without 
dilating on the scenes we pass; we shall merely glance at a few of the 
places important either for their natural sublimity, or for the deeds en- 
acted on them. 

We soon entered the Kyles, or Straits of Bute, which encircle nearly 
the whole western part of the Island. Here the scenery is beautiful, in- 
deed sublime ; mountains rise on mountains in wild and rugged grandeur, 
covered with the many colored “ blooming heather’’—till sense is bewil- 
dered with their vastness and the eye wearied with their wildness. With 
sight to see, but without power to comprehend the magnificence of nature, 
we fleetly passed along. It was a beautiful day ; the sky was clear and 
cloudless, the sun radiant and warm, and the sea before us smooth as a 
mirror, deep and clear—narrowing as we advanced, seemed not unlike a 
silver belt girding the mighty hills. Hemmed in by the land, at one time it 
appeared impossible that we could proceed farther, and a feeling throbbed 
in our heart that here the beautiful voyage must end,—but suddenly darting 
round a jutting point, a new scene of loveliness burst upon the view, excell- 
ing even that which we had so lately admired. At length, emerging from 
the Kyles, the broad sound of Kilbrannan and the volcanic Arran were 
full before us. On the north part of this island, the nearest to us, is Loch 
Ranza and Brodick Castle, where Bruce landed on his return from the 
north, which may be found described in the fourth canto of “* The Lord of 


* “*Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world.”—Cowpenr. 


It is strange how few quote correctly; most people trust too much to memory, and 
consequently err. It has often been said that not one man in a hundred can recite 
without the book, ten lines of Shakspeare verbatim. 
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the Isles.” After sailing a few miles we steered westward, and entered 
Loch Fyne.* Not far from its mouth is Tarbet,f separated from West 
Loch Tarbet (which joins the Atlantic ocean) by a neck of land a mile 
wide. Across this neck Robert Bruce, returning from the Western 
Islands, carried his boats; here James IV. rendezvoused on his expedi- 
tion to the Isles—and here may be pointed out the site of many valiant 
deeds performed in the olden time. At Lockgilp-head, fifteen miles dis- 
tant, we entered the Crinan canal—which unites the Sound of Jura with 
the Firth of the Clyde, and saves a tedious and dangerous navigation 
round the Mull of Cantyre. The canal crosses a neck of land nine miles 
broad, which divides Cantyre from Argyle and Lorn: the summit level is 
sixty-two feet above the tide-way, and is passed by fifteen locks, each 
ninety-six feet in length, and twenty-four in breadth. On this route there 
is little to interest the traveller—it runs between hills, through low 
grounds, a great part of which are marshy, and give evident signs that 
here the sea once flowed. 

Leav ng the canal, we enter Lock Crinan, where a beautiful prospect 
lies before us. The hills of Scarba and Jura are distinctly seen—and in 
the distance Mull, bounding the horizon, lifts his high and rugged head. 
Between Scarba and Jura is the celebrated whirlpool of Coryvrecktan, 
whieh has often been compared to the Maelstrom on the coast of Nor- 
way. Pennant says “the channel between this Isle and Jura is about a 
mile broad, exposed to the weight of the Atlantic, which pours its waters 
here with great force, their course being confined by the sound between 
Colonsay and Muil. The tide had at this time made two hours flood, and 
ran with a furious current, great boilings, attended with much foam ; and 
in many places formed considerable whirlpools. On the side of Jura the 
current dashes against sunken rocks. It forms there a most dreadful 
back tide, which in tempests catches up the vessels that the whirlpool 
flings into it, so that almost certain destruction awaits those that are so 
unfortunate as to be forced in at those seasons. There is another whril- 
pool off a little isle on the west side of Jura, which contributes to the hor- 
rors of the place. In great storms the tides run at the rate of fifteen 
miles an hour, the height of the boilings are said to be dreadful, and the 


* At the head of this loch is Inverary,* where is situated the chief residence of the 
Dukes of Argyle—it is a small but very beautiful town, and few places in the High- 
Jands offer a more inviting situation. ‘This Loch is famed all over the world for its 
herrings: when we went thither a few weeks before, but by a different route, it was 
estimated that not less than fifteen hundred boats were engaged in fishing—each 
boat averages six men, or nine thousind in all. During one night of our residence 
there, the fish were so plenty that many of the boats cangit more herring than they 
could carry, and the rest had a full cargo—such “a take” had not been known be- 
fore in many years. For a description of this fishery see Pennant, and other tour- 
ists, 

t Tarbet, an isthmus. Wherever, in the Highlands, a narrow neck of land divides 
one sea or Joch from another we find that it is or was called Tarbet. For deriva- 
tion of the name and traditions of this place, see Pennant and others. 


* Inver—the month. Inveraray.--The mouth of the river Aray. 
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whole rage of the waters unspeakable. It is not therefore wonderful 
that there should have been here a chapel to the Virgin, whose assistance 
was often invoked, for Fordun says that she worked numbers of miracles, 
doubtlessly in tavor of distressed mariners.” —Vol. 2, p. 360. 

Many derivations of the name of this celebrated whirlpool are given. 
Pennant says “ from its varied colors it is called Cotre—Chreacain, or 
the spotted or plaided Caldron.” Others say, because the Highlanders, 
to appease its fury, used to throw into it their plaids, or brachtans ; while 
some assert that its name is derived from Rackan, a prince of Norway, 
who perished in its pool. 

We must now pass on to Oban, in Lorn, leaving unnoticed the slate 
quarries of Easdale—the ruins of ancient castles—the cairns of Highland 
chiettians—and much beautiful and rugged scenery, both on the isles and 
mainland. Oban is a sweet little thriving village, skirting the shores of 
a lovely bay; it is truly a picturesque place. In its neighborhood are 
pointed out the site of many a tower of strength in days when history 
is so mingled with fable, that we know only enough to excite, but not 
to satisfy curiosity. Leaving this place, and proceeding nearly west to the 
Sound of Mull, stupendous mountains are seen raising their bald heads to 
the skies. Benevis, Cruachan, Bennaha, and the highlands of Mull, with 
many others, form a group which impress the beholder with feelings of ad- 
miration and awe. But the scenery, magnificent as it is, does not alone 
engross attention,—we now look upon the land of the most ancient Scots 
—a land peopled with brave, and chivalrous, and free. If history be not 
obscured in the mist of ages, here, in the days of the prophets, palaces 
and villages were reared, laws enacted, and deeds of valor achieved. 

Approaching Lismore, we pass the Lady Rock,* and not far distant is 
Castle Duart, formerly the residence of the chief of the McLeans—it is 
now fast falling into decay. Like almost every ancient fortress in the 
Highlands, interesting incidents are connected with this Castle. Twelve 
miles from Oban we enter— 


“ Dark Mull! thy mighty Sound, 
Where thwarting tides with mingled rear 
Part thy swarth hills from Morven’s shore.” 


* The Lady Rock, so named from the following circumstance : McLean, of Duart 
Castle, was married to a daughter of the Earl of Argyle ;*but they had no children, 
and he was unfaithful to her bed. In a fit of jealousy, his lady mixed poison witha 
medicine he was about to have taken; a servant, however, who had accidentally 
tasted it, died in consequence, and as a punishment, the lady was placed upon this 
rock at low water, to perish by the return of flood; drowning being in those days 
the death inflicted on ladies for capital crime. She was rescued and taken off the 
rock by four brothers, named McLean, who conducted her in safety to her father, 
but dared never return to Mull. McLean of Duart, when eighty-nine years of age, 
was murdered in Edinburgh, while in bed, by his wife’s brother, the first Campbell 
in Cawdor, who obtained that estate by the forcible abduction of the infant heiress, 
A song compose | on the murder of McLean is still chaunted in the Highlands. ‘The 
tradition forms the ground-work of Miss Joanna Baillie’s play of The Family Le- 
gend,— Lumsden. 
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ji Passing along, we had a distant view of 


“ Artornich* on her frowning steep 
*T wixt cloud and ocean hung.” 


! On the coast of Lorn, south of Loch Fntive, are the ruins of Dunstaff- 
' nage. ‘This is one, of the oldest edifices of the highlands, and still re- 
spected as having been the seat of royalty during the early ages of Cale- 
donian dynasty.” Pennant says, ‘“‘ This castle is fabled to have been 
founded by Edwin, a Pictish monarch, cotemporary with Julius Cesar. 
In fact, the founder is unknown, but it is certainly of great antiquity, and 
the first seat of the Pictish and Scottish princes.’”’ We find in Monipen- ; 
nie’s abridgment to the Scottish Chronicles, that Gathelus, son of Ce- 
crops, king of Athens, was the founder of the Scots, which name he gave 
to his people after his wife Scota, a princess of Egypt. From Egypt he ; 
brought the marble chair, wherein all the kings of Scotland were crowned 
till the time of Edward the first of England. This famous chair, “the pal- 
jJadium of North Britain,’ was kept at Dunstaffnage, till removed by Ken- 
neth 2d to Scoon, to secure his reign ; for, according to the inscription, 


Ni fallat fatum Scoti quocunque locatum 
Ah Invenient lapidem, regnare tenantur ibidem. 


Which we find versified in the old Chronicles thus, 


* The Scots shall brooke that realme as native ground, | 
(If weirds fail not,) wherever this chayre is found.” 


This chair is now in London, fulfilling the ancient remark, Ubi Palladium, 
ubi Scotia imperium. 

Evenus Ist, 12th king of Scotland, was buried at Dunstaffnage, and it 
continued to be the burying-place of the kings till the time of Fergus 2d, 
who was intered at Icomkill. Dunstaffnage is still called a royal castle, 
of which the duke of Argyle is keeper; it was at one time the residence 
of his ancestors. Near the opening of Lochnell bay, upon a small hill, 
are the remains of a vitrified fort, named Berrigonium, said to have once 
been the chief city in Caledonia. This place is mentioned in the Chroni- 
cles. We find that Finnanus, who lived 137 B. C., being taken sick in 
Camelon, an ancient city of the Picts on the river Carron, “‘ was brought 

, to Berrigone, and buried there, among the sepultures of his ancestors.”’ 

Reaching the north side of Mull, we anchored at Tobermory, a beauti- 
ful harbor, deep and clear, sufficiently capacious to give anchorage to a 
thousand ships. It is surrounded on all sides by high hills, which so 
shield it from the winds, that the water is seldom or never greatly agi- 
tated. Here the last ship of the “Invincible Armada” sought refuge, 
and was blown up by the inhabitants. From Tobermory to Staffa we found 
a succession of scenery not unlike that which we had often met before. 
Hills towering upon hills—ruins of ancient castles—the dwellings of high- 
land lairds, and the cots of their peasantry. We saw in the distance the 


* Fora graphic description of this ancient Castle, see note Ist, to The Lord of 
the Isles. 
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islands of sky, Ronin, Muck, Eig, Coll, Tiree; and approaching the 
group called the Tresharnish, we first beheld the curious Srarra. 

This little island, one of the greatest and grandest curiosities of nature, 
was, strange as it may appear, unknown to the world till about the middle 
of last century. Sir Joseph Banks, visiting the Western Isles while on 
his way to Iona, accidentally heard that there was an island, ‘‘on which 
were pillars like those of the Giant’s Causeway.” “ Before this pe- 
riod, highland gentlemen seemed to know nothing of Staffa; at least, 
they never mentioned it as any thing wonderful.” Buchanan merely 
names it, but makes no reference to its structure. Perhaps it should not 
excite much surprise that Southrons were so long ignorant of the wonders 
of this place, when we reflect that the northern isles of Scotland were, by 
them, considered almost out of the world; the inhabitants a rude people, 
who spoke a ruder language ; the sea rough; the clime, save for a short 
time in summer, inhospitable. To visit them for pleasure never entered their 
minds, and commerce found no inducement to adventure here. At that 
period, to9, there was neither a regular nor comfortable mode of conveyance 
thither. Whoever roamed in those regions trusted to chance, and was glad 
to find a dry row-boat to pass from island to island. During the last few 
years, however, every thing is changed; the improvement in navigation 
by means of steam has induced troops of tourists to visit those seas, with 
pen or pencil, to sketch the curious and describe the romantic. 

Staffa lies on the west coast of Mull, distant fifteen miles, and from 
Iona, the nearest land, nine miles. It is a small island, about three quar- 
ters of a mile long, and half a mile broad ; of oval form, terminating nearly 
all round in cliffs of variable height. As we approached it, the columnar 
form appeared more and more distinct ; at last we anchored as close to 
the shore as the steamer dared venture ; and while launching the boats, 
we gazed in silent admiration upon the wonderful scene. Before us lay 
an island supported by pillars, whose foundations were in the sea—a 
countless colonnade-—united together in close and regular order, and co- 
vered with a stratum of earth—varying in thickness according to the undu- 
lation of the surface. The first thought of many people on beholding it 
is, is this nature or art. Art, surely! How shall we describe Staffa, or 
how express the feelings with which the sight inspired us? Few places 
of late years have oftener employed the tourist’s pen or pencil, yet nei- 
ther description nor drawing can convey to those who have not seen it, 
even a faint idea of its magnificence. When from “ Rest and be thank- 
ful’? we first beheld the immense chasm of Glencoe—when from the 
Table Rock we first gazed upon the mighty cataract of Niagara—our 
feelings were not unlike those we now experienced—as bewildering and 
undefinabie. A painter may sketch either of those places, which, one 
having seen it, may at once recognise as a likeness; with equal fidelity 
he might sketch the sun—but what pencil can portray the splendor of his 
beams? 

It is seldom, owing to the general roughness of the sea, that a landing 
is effected on the southwest side, where its grandeur is most remarkable. 
We were fortunate ; the waves were just sufficiently high to increase 
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| the beauty of the scene, without taking from us the power to examine it. 
We came not to scan it with the eye of science, nor describe it with the 
precision of a mathematician ; but, to look in admiration on the stupen- 
dous works of nature around us. 

Our first desire being to view the cave of Fingal,* we landed at its 
mouth. ‘Though science may tell us that the basaltic columns are of ig- 
neous origin, yet, as we gaze upon them, we are lost in curious ignorance ; 
} even greater is our wonder while standing in this beautiful and gorgeous 
cave, we look up to the vaulted roof, supported by its hundred thousand 
pillars ; and, as the water trickles down the sides, we listen to the harmo- | 
nious sounds which it produces. How was it formed? By what convul- 
sion of nature? We look up to the roof, and there are the bases of the 
columns which form it; we tread upon their pedestals, from which it is evi- 
dent they have been disjointed—but where are the intermediate lengths ? 
The eye in vain looks around to discover the fragments. The wideness at 
the mouth admits sufficient light to make this cave, at its inmost end, 
almost as light as day ; and the continual swell of the sea so agitates and 
purifies the air, that we breathe as freely in it, as without. The water 
| washes against the pillars on one side, but on the other they are broken above 
fii its level, and afford irregular stepping-stones to the farthest end, towards 
which we ventured. Our voice sounded here louder than a trumpet, and 
the report of a gun which we fired, echoed and re-echoed not unlike thun- 
der. Of this magnificent palace of Neptune or his nymphs, we find so 
beautiful a description by Scott, that we shall proceed no farther, but 
quote his words. 

“The stupendous columns which form the sides of the cave—the depth | 
and strength of the tide which rolls its deep and heavy swell up to the ex- 
tremity of the vault—the variety of tints formed by white, crimson, and | 
yellow stalactites, or petrifactions, which occupy the vacancies between 
the base of the broken pillars which form the roof, and intersect them 
with a rich, curious, and variegated chasing, occupying each interstice— 
the corresponding variety below water, where the ocean rolls over a dark 
red or violet-colored rock, from which, as from a base, the basaltic columns 
arise—the tremendous noise of the swelling tide, mingling with the deep- 
toned echoes of the vault—are circumstances elsewhere unparalleled.” 

Leaving the cave, we proceeded with difficult and dangerous step west- 


* The following is the measurement of Sir Joseph Banks : 


Length of the cave from the rock without, 137 feet, 6 inches. 
From the pitch of the arch, 250 
Wo Breadth of the cave at the mouth, 53 feet, 7 inches. 
i at the farther end, 20 
Height of the arch at the mouth, 117 feet, 6 inches, 
at the end, 70 
Height of an outside pillar, 39 feet, 6 inches. 
of one at the northwest corner, 54 
Depth of water at the mouth, 18 
at the bottom, 9 


The cave runs into the rock in the direction of N. E. by E, by the compass. 
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ward, till we approached near to a little island separated from the main 
by a channel not many fathoms wide. It is called in Gelic, Boo-sha-la.* 
‘‘ This whole island,” to quote the words of Sir Joseph Banks, “ is com- 
posed of pillars, without any stratum above them; they are still small, 
but by much the neatest formed of any about the place.” We add, they 
rise but a few feet above the level of the sea. From this place, looking 
up the cliff, the pillars are curved, as if bending beneath the weight of 
the stratum above. A little farther on, they are completely changed 
from their perpendicular position, and lie in various and distorted shapes, 
but all preserving their columnar form. Their position here enabled 
us to clamber up the cliff, and we stood upon the island. There is nota 
house here, nor a tree, but its undulating surface is covered with a rich 
herbage which supports many sheep. The islands seen in the distance, 
composing the group called in Gelic Tresharnish, were quite interesting 
from the variety of their shape; that called the “ Dutchman’s Cap” ap- 
peared to us the most curious; it looked like a ** Phrygian bonnet.” 

Before leaving Staffa, we may remark that the stone of which the pil- 
lars are composed, is basaltes : the columns in shape are chiefly pentago- 
nal and hexagonal, and divided into blocks or prisms a foot or more long, 
articulated into each other like a ball and socket. This, however, is not 
visible till they are disjointed; standing upright, each seems one solid 
mass. We may also add, that there are other caves in Staffa—namely, 
Great, Boat, and Cormorant’s caves—but, having seen Fingal’s, they me- 
rit no regard. 


THE BURIED REGRET. 


Ou, let me dream, since now no more 
Enjoyment ever must awake, 
And gentler memories may restore 
The joys that cruel Time would take. 
Visions, too long pursued in vain, 
Not all relentless, may impart 
Some gentle fancies to the brain, 
And lull the long deluded heart. * 


*T were vain to hope that reason’s tongue 
May still the boiling passion there, 
For all too long the flame has clung, 
With grasp made furious by despair. 
Vain hope to quench the fatal fire, 
That kindles now in every vein ; 
Enough, ere yet the heart expire, 
To sooth, what nothing may retain. 


* Our guide called this island “ The Herd ;” not an unpoetical appellative, for 
fancifully, it may be said to tend or herd Staffa. 
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Thus, from the dreary waste before, 
While thought is yet from bondage free, 
I gladly turn me, to explore 
The long-trod fields of memory. 

The moonlight scenes, that gently bring 
Sweet hours—too surely, sadly fled— 
And all the flowers of that young spring, 

Too bright to die, which yet is dead. 


There, o’er the wreck, the ruined shrine 
Of fleeting hopes, and fairy loves,— 
A spoil it cannot well resign,— 
The never-slumbering memory roves. 
And if it holds no living flame, 
And bears no heart that hope may save, 
It finds it free, at least, from shame, 
Although it only finds its grave. 


Oh, sweeter far that lonely tomb, 
And to that memory far more dear 
The love, that dead, must ever bloom, 
Made holy, hallowed by despair,— 
Than shrines, from which no heavy blight 
The golden fruitage yet has won— 
Than hopes, which never knew the night, 
And loves that dwell but in the sun! 


O’er these I muse, from these I take 
The all of solace life must know— 
Alas! those kindly memories wake 
Anew, the half-discarded wo. 
The visions—that they so renew, 
As once I felt them, sweet and bright— 
They hold in mockery to my view, 
Then tear them rudely from my sight. 


I tread the wild, I roam the waste, 
Of forest and of ocean drear— 
From clime to changing clime I haste 
All vainly, for that memory’s there. 
It stands beside me night and day, 
It travels with me, on the wind— 
And lengthens in my evening ray 
The gloomy shadow of my mind. 


A spectre nothing may retard— 
Howe’er I change my dwelling lone— 
It heeds not check of bolt or ward, 
But makes my prison-house its own. 
It haunts each ruin, seeking rest— 
How should I from it, then, depart ? 
Those ruins are the hopeless breast, 
That sleepless spectre is the heart. 


Linus. 
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LIVES OF THE ITALIAN CAPTAINS AND CONDOTTIERI. 
ARIGO DANDOLO. 


“‘ Oh for an hour of blind old Dandolo, 
The octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe.” 


Tue history of men is generally finished with their fiftieth year ; from 
that period to the sixtieth, of those that reach that ‘age mature,” all is 
repetition—amplification—but their life has been lived, and their history 
may have been written. Before another decade has begun to silver the 
hairs of companions younger by a generation than themselves, the greater 
part of those who have distinguished themselves on the face of the earth, 
have sought and found repose in its bosom. The memoirs of blind old Dan- 
dolo in this, then, at least, present a remarkable instance, and may safely 
challenge competition for the wonderful with 


All that Saracen, or Christian, tells 
Of war’s vast art. 


History relates but little of his first achievements. Yet he did not so 
ingloriously pass his youth, as at any time to be wholly from before the 
eyes of his countrymen, to whom the severity of his self-discipline, at a 
very early age, already rendered him a model and a subject of envy. 

After having filled in succession all the intermediate posts, Dandolo, 
when admiral of the Venetian navy, was selected to represent the republic 
at the court of Manuel, emperor of the East. This magnificent title, 
however, then indicated but a narrow dominion, and little remained to its 
possessors beyond the license of indulgence in the royal vices, which 
royal power had, in days of better fortune, engendered at the court as well 
of Constantinople as of Rome; nor ever did a fitter representative of 
kingly vice and kingly weakness fill a monarch’s throne than Manuel. 

The naval power of Venice, and her wealth, all served to make her 
alliance of the utmost consequence to the decaying power of the Greeks, 
and every art was used to gain her legate to the emperor’s interests. Un- 
availing, however, were the devices of the monarch and his court ; to an- 
ger Dandolo opposed a silent and undisturbed serenity of courage and 
resolution ; to prayers and art, the discipline of a mind accustomed to 
virtuous exercise and abstinence. At length, exasperated by the failure 
of his plans, and the frustration of all his hopes based upon the weakness 
of Dandolo, the emperor one day accosted him unexpectedly in the fol- 
lowing words :—*‘ Art thou a man, Dandolo, or has nature forgotten to 
furnish thee with a soul? To our caresses thou returnest us but coldness ; 
to our magnificence, indifference; and ingratitude to our generosity. 
How, then, shall we entreat thee?” ‘‘As a man,” replied the honest 
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Venetian, ‘as an honest man ; and if you have discovered that I am nei- 
ther to be terrified by pride, nor won by art, you have but discovered the 
fruits of the education which the republic bestows on her children.” 

Manvel, irritated by language to which he had been but little accus- 
tomed, and boiling with the rage of an impotent despot, seized a heated 
iron which by some means lay ready to his hand. With this he rushed 
upon the sacred person of the ambassador ; and though he did not succeed 
in his attempt to deprive him of sight, was yet so far successful as greatly 
to injure it; while the bystanders—courtiers and slaves—caused the pa- 
lace to resound with their acclamations of applause. But though wounded 
in his sight, and almost blind, Dandolo was not rendered incapable of 
taking vengeance of this outrage upon himself, his country, and the com- 
mon rights of civilized communities. He repressed, nevertheless, the 
indignation with which his spirit boiled; and undetermined as to what 
might be his country’s judgment on this act, refrained from anticipating 
her decree, or hazarding her interest by an untimely ebullition of passion. 

The first report of this outrage was like a thunderbolt at Venice; her 
ambassador was immediately recalled, and almost as immediately re- 
warded, both for his fidelity and his forbearance, by elevation to the high- 
est honors of the republic. In 1192 he assumed the badge of sovereignty, 
being placed as successor to Osione Malifieri, on the ducal throne. Ve- 
nice had by this time ceased to be (what, perhaps, we cannot say that she 
had ever been in fact) a genuine republic. But though it was not possi- 
ble for Dandolo to make her what she had not been, or even with her 
wealth and abundant population to restore her to the frugal honesty of her 
first islanders, when all her population was but a handful of the refugees 
of liberty, yet never did she experience, in all her succession of magis- 
trates from first to last, a period of greater prosperity, an era of greater 
private virtue in her children, or more public devotedness in her citizens ; 
while to the glory of such an administration at home, her sovereign ma- 
gistrate was adding fresh trophies, by repeated victories over the enemies 
of her prosperity upon the seas. 

The fervor for the crusades, which at this time animated all the people 
of every country of Europe, excited among the French (a nation always 
first in each chivalric enterprise) a spirit greater than that which actuated 
any of those who joined with them in this prodigious folly. But the 
means of France were quite inadequate to the heroism ef her resolution, 
and the leaders of her martial forces turned to Venice for the assistance 
which their own necessities rendered indispensable. Dandolo, though 
not, perhaps, without a portion of the enthusiasm of the time, was singu- 
larly free from priestly influence, besides that he acknowledged no virtue 
superior to the love of his country, and knew no exercise of that virtue 
but in the advancement of her good. He agreed, therefore, in the name 
of the republic, with the French, that the Venetians should furnish ves- 
sels for the transportation of four thousand five hundred horse, nine thou- 
sand esquires, and twenty thousand of the soldiery, for the sum of 80,000 
marks of silver; and that forty galleys should be manned and fitted out at 
the expense of the Venetians themselves, to co-operate with the land 
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forces in the holy war, on condition that the French should secure to the 
republic one half of all the conquests to be made by the conjoint expedi- 
tion. The Pope, however, who appeared to apprehend that Dandolo 
might not consider as his enemies those only who were the acknowledged 
enemies of the church and the faith, in giving his blessing and his sanc- 
tion to the undertaking, affixed to them the provision that no incursions 
should be made into the territories of any Christian power, and that the 
crusaders should not draw their swords in any other cause than that to 
which he had consecrated them. 

The moment now arrived which Dandolo may be supposed to have 
anticipated, from the precaution used by the Pope in giving his sanc- 
tion to the undertaking. When every thing had been performed ac- 
cording to stipulation by the Venetians, the French were unable to furnish 
the sum agreed upon, and the enterprise seemed on the point of failing thus 
at the outset. This moment Dandolo seized for the development of his 
plans. ‘If,’ said he, “ France cannot pay us, let her fight forus. ‘To us 
belongs the city of Zana, falsely taken from us, and given to the king of 
Hungary. Let, then, those who are enriched by us, requite us with their 
services; let France recover to our rule the city which of right is ours, 
and cordially, with one heart, one hand, one purpose, will we proceed to 
the land of the Infidel, to fight side by side with our Christian brethren, 
in the cause of Christ and of his faith.” The French, moved by his en- 
thusiasm, or.perhaps because they had no alternative, agreed to the con- 
dition proposed, and prepared to depart in the cause of Christendom 
against the enemies of Christianity, under the very ban and anathema of 
the Christian church; for no sooner was the design of the crusaders 
against Zara made known at Rome, than the threat of unrelenting ex- 
communication was denounced against all who should have the hardihood 
to proceed in the unhallowed design—a design doubly sacrilegious, as it 
was to convert to the purposes of worldly ambition, a sword which the 
prayers and blessings of the church had devoted to the service of the 
Lord. 

The whole armament was now on the point of embarkation, when Dan- 
dolo, already far advanced in years, presented himself to the people, and 
implored that he might be permitted to assume the cross. ‘I pant,’ ex- 
claimed the aged veteran, ‘“‘once again to gather laurels in the field of 
fame, or to die in the tumult and the glory of arms.” Kneeling down at 
the moment of uttering this brief address, he received the sign of the 
cross, and declared himself its soldier and servant. As soon as it was 
known at Zara that the Venetians had decreed its fall, all measures were 
taken for its defence ; but when unexpectedly the army of the crusaders, 
headed by the fierce old soldier, appeared beneath its walls, the stoutest 
heart quailed, and the most resolute began to shake in his hope of successful 
resistance. Resistance was, however, finally resolved upon, and at the same 
moment the assailants extended their line beneath the fortifications. The 
attack was commenced by Dandolo with an impetuosity that put to shame 
the youngest of his followers; if these for an instant seemed to yield, the 
noble person of their aged Doge was seen in the midst of danger—his 
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voice, and his actions, and his eye, all chiding, and encouraging, and ral- 
lying, and making good the fight. Incredible as it may seem, for five 
days the unabated vigor of his onset continued, and for all that time the 
carnage increased in the trenches, on the water, on the walls, and in the 
streets. On the sixth the flag of the republic floated over the dismantled 
battlements of the unfortunate city. An indiscriminate slaughter had fol- 
lowed its occupation by the crusaders, and the fate of Zara was made a 
warning and an example of wrath to all the Venetian dependencies which 
should venture to dispute the supremacy of the Senate. 

To this conquest followed the anathema denounced against the viola- 
tion of that which the supreme Pontiff had chosen to consider the obliga- 
tion of the crusaders ; but if this denunciation weighed little against the 
positive gain to the state in the eyes of Dandolo, still less did it seem to 
him in comparison with the prospect which the affairs of the empire 
seemed to unfold to him. 

To comprehend the nature of this prospect, it becomes necessary to 
turn from our proper subject, and bestow a few moments’ attention on the 
condition of affairs at Constantinople. Manuel had ascended the throne, 
which still affected the imperial honors, and bestowed the name of Cesar 
on its occupant, by usurpation and wrong. After a period he had the poi- 
soned chalice commended to his own lips, and a bolder usurper succeeded 
to his honors and his throne. This series of crime and punishment was 
fated to have its course, and the successor of Manuel was destined to find 
in his own brother (another Manuel) a rival and aconqueror. His throne 
did not, however, satisfy the cravings of this brother’s appetite ; security 
became an object of as earnest solicitude as possession, when once pos- 
session was obtained, and the eyes of the deposed prince were extruted 
by the command of the conqueror. In the mean time, Alexius, his son, 
who by singular fortune had escaped the jealousy of the new emperor, 
appeared as a supplicant before the German court. Here he found that 
however his fate might have excited commiseration, he should not obtain 
the desired assistance for the recovery of his father’s throne. He there- 
fore, at the suggestion of the German emperor, repaired to the camp of 
the crusaders, and implored the protection of that host which had assumed 
the sword in the name and for the cause of truth. Dandolo needed but 
the shadow of a motive for embracing his cause. The interests of Ve- 
nice—always, in his mind, the first of cares—and the recollection of his 
ancient wrongs, were inducement strong enough to counterbalance every 
suggestion of fear on the part of his followers, and the “ Octogenarian 
Chief” at once declared his resolution to tempt the strength of his for- 
tune against the capital of the east. Constantinople, it is true, had fallen 
long since from the splendor of her power, but still she had never been at 
the mercy of a conqueror since he whose name she bore had fixed the 
seat of universal empire within her walls, and made her queen and regent 
of the world—still she was the seat of those who claimed descent of name 


at least, if not of blood, from Cesar, and 
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still she was holy in the eyes of all—the last remaining pillar of that great 
edifice, which, with its base upon the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and the 
Caspian, had been as it were one vast temple of justice and power, uniting 
into one the scattered portions of the universe, and blending into one the 
different races of men. 

It was, therefore, not unexpected to Dandolo that many should oppose 
his scheme, nor was it at the same time usual for him to abandon his de- 
sign for the opposition of many or of all. The timid re-assured by his 
resolution, and the adventurous fired by his zeal, he very soon found every 
thing ready for the prosecution of his purpose; and Manuel was unex- 
pectedly called from the enjoyments of his effeminate court, to encounter 
in the field the sternest enemy that hate, or ambition, or revenge, could 
have summoned against him from among the soldiers of Europe. All in- 
termediate obstacles had been surmounted, and Dandolo appeared at the 
head of his crusaders at Scutari, and under the walls of the imperial city. 

But the emperor of the East could still rally beneath the banner of the 
empire 400,000 men ; and the cry of danger sent from the degraded court, 
on the approach of the 40,000 free lances of Europe’s chivalry, brought 
in an instant that gigantic power into the field. Manuel, emboldened by 
the presence of this gaodly array, from the interior of his guarded palace 
sent forth his commands to his captains to lead out this host, and to bring 
back in chains the insolent marauder who had ventured to violate the 
sanctity of the imperial residence. Confident of victory, the captains re- 
plied with certainty to the command, and stretched the broad front of 
their forces in ostentatious show before the city, between the walls and 
the leaguering army of the Franks. Dandolo was not daunted at this dis- 
play, but his prudence would have bought the victory, if possible, without 
a waste of that blood which might be wanted on the plains of Palestine. 
He therefore presented to the Greeks the person of the young Alexius, 
and offered to withdraw his forces on the recognition of that prince as 
emperor of the East. The Greeks bore no great affection to their sove- 
reign, but with them hatred of the Latin name was a paramount feeling ; 
and while they knew themselves incapable of contending with the disci- 
plined soldiers of the West, they were yet unprepared to accept a mo- 
narch dictated to them under their very walls, by an enemy whom they 
contemned for what they considered a degrading superstition, even while 
they feared them for their acknowledged and desperate valor. This only 
means of adjustment, cast away, nothing now remained but the fortune of 
war to decide in the issue ; and boldly and fearlessly did the forty thou- 
sand, under the conduct of their invicible chief, advance to the contest 
with an army which, for every one of theirs, could number ten, and which 
fought with all the confidence of superiority, under the very eyes of their 
children, their parents, and their wives. 

Short and bloody was the contest that ensued; the gates of the city 
would not receive the fugitives, who, flying before the conquering cru- 
saders, thronged for protection to the walls, beneath which they were 
destined to fall by the unsparing sword of the victorious Franks. 

To confidence now succeeded gloom and despondency in the city, while 
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every thing breathed hope and victory among the besiegers. The last 
attack only remained to be made on the city, and for this, prepara- 
tions were immediately commenced. While the French were to begin 
the contest by land, the Venetians were to second it on the side of the 
water. This part of the enterprise was to be conducted by Dandolo, in 
whose victorious person we have heretofore not recognised the soldier of 
eighty years and as many wars, nor remembered the maimed and blinded 
victim of that imperial pride, which he was now to tread beneath his feet. 
As soon as the towers were prepared, which were to be built upon the 
decks of the vessels in such a manner as to place the assailants upon a 
level with the battlements, the assault was commenced ; and never did 
the Greeks distinguish themselves as on that memorable day. The for- 
tune, however, of Dandolo prevailed; in the midst of the discharge of 
slingers and spearsmen, enveloped in the flames which the defenders cast 
upon the decks of the galleys, and which the galleys hurled again upon the 
citizens, the figure of the old man was seen with the standard of St. Mark 
above his head; and as he rung his nation’s battle-cry, amid the shouts 
and acclamations of the assembled hosts below, he planted it upon the 
hostile walls, and pealed out the shout of victory to the thousands, who 
returned it with the cry of “St. Mark! St. Mark.!” In a few moments 
the same sound burst from the quarter of the French, and Constantinople 
was taken. 

The occupation of the city, however, did not end the lebors of Dan- 
dolo. Difficulties, frauds, and treachery, of which the history of the em- 
pire at this period is but an uninterrupted tissue, called him back to duties 
and dangers nothing less than those over which he had but just obtained 
80 signal a triumph. Alexius, scarcely fixed upon his throne by the army 
of the Franks, became the victim of the faithlessness of his countrymen, 
and the disloyalty of the traitor was rewarded with the throne of his assas- 
sinated prince. 

In these domestic troubles, it was quite impossible for any of the pre- 
tenders to the throne to fulfil the engagements of the unfortunate Alexius 
with the crusaders. Enraged at the withholding of the promised supplies, 
and indignant at the fate of the individual for whom they had undertaken, 
and endured, and dared so much, they determined to return to the scene 


of their former labors—with the less reluctance, perhaps, that the death 


of Alexius now removed all check to the plunder of the city, when it 
again should fall into their hands. Yet we may believe that Dandolo was 
not actuated by this unworthy consideration, and that an honest indigna- 
tion moved him to reject the peace, which, almost upon any terms, the 
usurper, at once a coward and a murderer, was ready to purchase. 

But the new emperor was a very different enemy from Manuel ; and as 
Dandolo was well aware that still greater exertions would, in this second 
attempt, be required, with his wonted energy of character, he put himself 
to the task. On Monday—the 9th April, 1104—the galleys being al! pre- 
pared, the admiral gave the signal of battle, and the vessels were brought 
up securely under the walls, so that the combatants were opposed hand 
to hand from the commencement of the engagement. The obstinacy of 
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the resistance caused no astonishment to the assailants, who remembered 
the comparative ease with which they had succeeded before, for they well 
comprehended, from what was passing in their own bosoms, that the be- 
sieged were engaged in that which they knew to be the defence of pro- 
perty and kindred devoted to sack and to slaughter. In this first struggle 
the Greeks were so far victorious, as to withstand the assault; but its 
repetition, eight days afterwards, was crowned with a different and more 
successful result to the Venetians. The city was taken, its wealth distri- 
buted among the victors, and the empire, of which it had continued the 
capital through so many vicissitudes of fortune and misfortune, became 
the property of a handful of adventurers. 

Thus was attained the dearest object of the Doge’s desires. He had 
urged the participation of Venice in the affairs of the crusaders with a 
single view to her aggrandizement, and he had braved the denunciations 
of the church, by espousing the cause of the exiled Alexius, with similar 
views. ‘These views were now on the point of being crowned, and their 
realization entitled Dandolo to the praise of a far-sighted policy, not com- 
mon in those days of impulse and passion. ‘The fruits of this conquest to 
Venice were the sovereignty of the islands of the Archipelago, the Mo- 
rea, many ports upon the Bosphorus, and a part of Constantinople itself. 

However vain the denunciations of Rome had proved already against 
tho determination of Dandolo, Pascal resorted to them again, and fulmi- 
nated all his thunders against the violated faith of those whom he had de- 
voted to the single service of the church; but finding that his weapons 
were likely to prove of as little avail to punish, as they had formerly been 
to restrain, he next condescended to treat, and to offer conditions of par- 
don. Dandolo, now more than ninety years of age, unwearied by the 
wars which he had waged for his country, beheld with indignation the 
attempt to wrest from it a part of its conquests made by his arms, and at 
the cost of his blood, and declared that he was ready to enter upon this 
new contest against the ambitious prelate, who, not satisfied with the do- 
minion granted to him over the souls of men, would also exercise authority 
over their temporal rights. The senate listened to his expostulations, and 
resisted the demands of the Pope. The triumph of Dandolo was thus 
complete ; and in the enjoymert of his country’s prosperity, beholding her 
navies covering the seas which he had reduced to her sway, her territory 
doubled by his valor, and her fortunes ascendant ever all the chances of 
war, and the combinations of envy or jealousy, in his ninetieth year, full 
of honors as of age, the old man closed his life of honorable toil, and died 
as he had lived, the wonder and admiration of his age. 


“Such were thy children, Venice! Shame descend, 
And ruin, on thee for thy baser end. 
Why roil the eternal waters to the sea ?— 
Is there no curse to call them back on thee? 
Is there no curse in all thy children’s blood, 
Poured out for thee—to stay the avenging flood ? 
Oh, why did Heaven primeval murder’s shrick 
In blood upon the first-born murderer wreak ?— 
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ON A MOUNTAIN SCENE IN VIRGINIA. 


Why sent it down its curse upon the land, 
Where for a mark the waveless waters stand 7— 
If thou shalt live, thou sea-born Sodom !—Hear, 
Ye elements! long-suffering Virtue’s prayer! 
Bow, Chiarentana, down thy forests, bow, 

And shake the eternal winters from thy brow! 
Roll, Adria, back thy billows to the shore, 

And dance upon thy natal hills once more. 
From mountain-forests to the distant main, 
Bound high and foam, ye waters, once again ; 
And, Ocean, re-assert thy universal reign!” 


ON A MOUNTAIN SCENE IN VIRGINIA. 


Tis glorious all—here nature spreads 
Her verdant hills, her gentle meads, 
And, lavish of her bounties still, 

Adorns them well with lake and rill ; 
Relieves, with swelling heights, the plain, 
Then, gently, smooths them down again ; 
Or, with a bolder hand, uprears 

The rock of many a thousand years, 
Impending darkly o’er our head, 

With aspect bleak, and coldly dread. 


Here may the eye, witk curbless ken, 
Survey smooth vale and sudden glen, 
And—with a spirit rivalling 

Our own up-soaring eagle’s wing— 
Track the huge masses, that, on high, 
Are props and pillars to the sky— 
Clad in their azure robes, that seem 
To shade the home of many a dream, 
Where still the red man’s fancy roves 
For blessed airs and flowery groves. 


Yet, with reluctant spirit, still 

I scan soft vale and rugged hill— 

Not half the rapture they impart, 

Which else had wrought my weary heart, 
Wert thou, thus far remote, but here 
With me their wild delights to share— 
To watch with me, and still partake 

The dream their thousand shows awake— 
Alas! the eye but halves its view, 

Unless the heart goes with it too! 
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JESCHYLUS.* 


One of those few immortal names, 
That were not made to die. Hatieck. 


Ir is undoubtedly not one of the least remarkable facts in the intellectual 
history of the world, that,—while all those branches of literature, which 
relate to science, or are in any degree dependant on industry and research, 
are susceptible as it would appear of endless improvement, and are, in fact, 
daily advancing towards perfection,—almost every branch of imaginative 
composition has been carried, within a few years of its first invention, to 
a pitch of excellence unsurpassed at least, if it may not be pronounced 
unequalled. In almost every respect, the knowledge of each preceding 
age, has ministered to that of its successor, until, in the process of cen- 
turies, we of the present day are profiting by the aggregate experience of 
all recorded time. The discoveries of an Archimedes, were but the step- 
ping-stones for a hundred other sages, and the very mysteries, which it 
required the gigantic spirit of a Newton to penetrate, are now familiar to 
every school-boy. Yet in the arts, and especially in the most spiritual of 
them all, there is no parallel to this increasing excellence. Poetry at its 
very birth sprang forth, like its own Minerva, from the brain of its creator, 
in the mature proportions of vigor, and of beauty. Nay! more than this, 
it appears that, whenever in succeeding generations any mighty genius 
has arisen, it has been under the influence of circumstances, nearly simi- 
lar to those which gave birth to the Grecian muse. The greatest pvets 
of antiquity were those, who flourished in that moral twilight, which in- 
tervenes between the utter night of barbarism, and the dawn of civiliza- 
tion ;—the greatest of modern days are those, who, in like manner, 
have burst upon the dazzled world, after periods of the deepest gloom ; 
and it is probable, that te the end of all created things no rival will dis- 
pute the palm of merit, with a Homer, an Auschylus, or a Shakspeare. 
At another time, indeed, it would be an interesting subject for speculation, 
to seek out the causes of this apparent phenomenon ; and, if possible, to 
discover the reasons which have prevented poets alone, of all men, from 
profiting by the observation of the errors or excellencies of their prede- 
cessors ; but our present aim is rather to point out the beauties of a single 
master, than to develop the secret principles which contributed to his 
greatness, or to elucidate the obstacles which have operated to prevent 
the rise of men of modern days, to an equal or superior eminence. Nei- 


* Translated by the Rev. R. Potter, M. A. Prebendary of Norwich. New York, 
Published by Harper & Brothers, 82 ‘Cliff street, 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 342. Forming 
vol. XIII. of the Classical series of the Family Library. 
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ther will it be worth our while to consider whether Awschylus was in fact 
the earliest tragic writer, or whether Thespis and Phrynichus preceded 
him in merit, as undoubtedly they did in point of time. In all probability 
neither of the authors in question did attain to any degree of general 
popularity or eminence, comparable with that of the latter school, for, 
had they possessed sufficient merit to have entitled them to posthumous 
celebrity, it is little likely that no fragment should have been preserved of 
their voluminous compositions to attest the grandeur of the edifice when 
entire. At all events, it is clear as the sun at noon-day, that if not the 
first, A’schylus was the greatest of the early Attic Poets; this point has 
been conceded by every age, and this alone would be sufficient to render 
his works a fitting object for curious scrutiny, even if their singular and 
manifold beauties had ceased to possess a single charm for the admirer of 
poetry. Such, however, is not, can never be, the case ; so long as intense 
passion, deep pathos, and sublimity bordering upon the fearful shall be 
considered necessary to the existence of poetic excellence, so long must 
the writings of Aschylus stand in the first rank ; not as musty effigies, 
rendered venerable only by the stains and cobwebs which prove their an- 
tiquity, but as colossal images whose majesty, and loveliness require no 
associations to rivet every eye and kindle every heart. 

As tragedies, the writings of Auschylus must not be considered ; for 
wanting in the bustle, the point, the characters, and the situations which 
are inseparable from our pre-conceived ideas of the drama, they cannot but 
fail to meet our expectations ; but as dramatic poems, adapted to the 
closet rather than to the stage, we shall at once confess them superior in 
wild sublimity, and in all the sterner beauties of the muse, to anything 
that has been written in any other age or language. Nor is it in the ideas, 
the conceptions only, that the wonderful magnificence of his tragedies is 
concentrated. The imagery, bold as the thoughts which it embodies, the 
daring, yet not extravagant hyperbole, the heaping together of image 
upon image, picture upon picture, till the mind’s eye is almost dazzled 
with the lustre of the whole, the words fraught with soul, and carrying 
each in itself the spirit of a sentence, the grandeur mingled with simpli- 
city, the harmony, the strength, the “‘ torrent eloquence ”’ of his verse are 
all unrivalled. And yet how numerous are those to whom this eloquence, 
this poetry, this mighty mind, are sealed and curtained mysteries! How 
few are there, even among the best and ripest scholars, who can read the 
Agamemnon or the Prometheus as they can Macbeth, or Lear! How few, 
who are sufficiently masters of the most copious, and sonorous language, 
in which so many treasures are enshrined, to take in the full sense and 
spirit of every word, without a moment’s pause, to read in short, the 
thoughts, and not the letters of their text! Still, few as they may be, 
these are the only men capable of appreciating, of enjoying Aschylus. 
To put the Prometheus, the Agamemnon, or the Seven against Thebes, 
into the hands of a student, is, in our opinion, not merely an act of cruelty, 
but a sacrilege. The dramas of Aischylus are treasures to adore, lovely 
effusions on which to gloat with the rapture of a lover,—there is a charm 
in every thought, a thought in every word ; and if the reader lose the sense 
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of the most seemingly unimportant particle, he has lost a portion of the 
entire perfection. If A2schylus be used as a medium, whereby to learn 
the sense of phrases and the conjugation of verbs, the magic of his verse 
is developed for ever. That which has been a task can rarely, or never, 
become a pleasure ; and we can easily sympathize with Byron’s lamenta~ 
tion over his inability to feel the beauties of the Latin Lyrist,— 


Then farewell Horace ; whom I hated so, 
Not for thy fault, but mine ; itis a curse 
To understand, not feel thy lyric flow, 
To comprehend, but never love thy verse, 


This we believe, or something very like it, is the true sentiment of three 
fourths of those who pass through college with reputation, and obtain the 
fame at least of classic scholarship; though not one in twenty has the 
honesty to own it. So that between those who are incapable of under- 
standing, and those who, understanding, are yet incapable of appreciating 
our author, the favored few shrink into so wretched a minority, that they 
may almost be considered as out of the question. 

In this state of the case, if it be true that A%schylus is worthy of the 
place which he is universally allowed to hold, if he really be a poet—a 
burning, inspired, divine poet,—unsurpassed in almost every point, in 
many unapproached,—it is evident that he who shall transfuse this spirit 
into a body more tangible to men, who shall coin this vein of virgin gold 
into current money, must be considered as a mighty benefactor to the re- 
public of letters. The translation of Auschylus is a task, which if ade- 
quately performed, ought assuredly to set its performer at the very summit 
of the tree of fame. The difficulties are so immense, the labor so ardu- 
ous, that no one could ever attempt it but a person gifted with the highest 
talents. No one could succeed in it, but one endowed with two faculties, 
perhaps the most opposite of any mental gifts—critical scholarship—and 
true poetry. So rare indeed, is this union, that most of our translators 
have been content to work, not from their text, but froma literal version, 
by which means they are liable, not only to lose innumerable beauties, but 
to falsify the original. The reverend translator whose name is affixed to 
our present article, has obtained the general reputation of a correct 
scholar, with how much justice we shall see hereafter; he has also most 
deservedly acquired much celebrity as a poet. A lover of the noble dra- 
matist, he must undoubtedly have been, or never could he have embodied 
the thoughts of some among his most superb passages, into our language, 
with so much spirit and fidelity. It is, however, much to be lamented, in 
the first place, that he did not use a more correct text than that of Schutz, 
and, secondly, that he was not more thoroughly acquainted with the nice- 
ties of the noble language on which he was occupied. As a general 
Greek scholar, Dr. Potter was probably something above par, and in the 
work before us, he is, when translating Iambics and the easier passages 
of the chorus, close, accurate, and spirited to a high degree ; although 
occasionally a blunder has crept in, so absurd, as almost to justify the 
charge of carelessness. In the more obscure portions, and those wherein 
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the least corruption is discoverable, this is by no means the case ; andthe 
Dean appears to have been aware of his own deficiency ; for being ex- 
tremely terse, and literal, where he is sure of his meaning, it is not a 
little singular that he becomes diffuse, given to circumlocution, and of 
course weak, wherever he is doubtful of his text. He is, moreover, repre- 
hensible on a point, which is one of our principle criteria of correct schol- 
arship,—a full acquaintance with prosody. We are far, however, from 
wishing to be understood, as speaking in disparagement of the translator, 
or of his work. Far! very far fromit! So far, that we hold Dr. Potter’s 
translation to be one of the noblest productions of its class. Full of the 
spirit of its original, breathing genuine inspiration, and for the most part, 
extremely accurate, it excites the highest feelings of admiration, mingled, 
it is true, with an occasional shade of regret, that, where so much is sublime, 
anything should be discovered little or incorrect. It would, however, be 
hard to improve much on this translation. More correctness is often cou- 
pled with less spirit, and if we must lose either, we would more willingly 
find ourselves occasionally reading an error, couched in harmonious, bril- 
liant language, than faultlessness in tame and languid verse. 

In illustration of our remarks, we shall take up the Agamemnon—the 
space of a single article being in truth quite too small, for the considera- 
tion of one drama—the most sublime of all the writings of A®schylus, is 
not the most sublime poem the world has ever witnessed. 

Before proceeding to the play, we shall premise a few words on the his- 
tory of the dramatic persone, which, being somewhat involved in the clouds 
of mythology, may be unknown to many of our readers. The hero is, as 
the name implies, the commander of the Trojan expedition, the grandson, 
or as some say the son, of Atreus; one of a race, whose annals abound in 
those horrible crimes and fearful retributions, which the Greeks attributed 
to blind destiny, and which,—according to their favorite maxim, “ that a 
good man struggling against fate, was a spectacle for the gods,—they 
deemed peculiarly suitable to tragedy. Among the most celebrated of 
these crimes, were the serving up of his son Pelops, at the table of the 
gods, by Tantalus,—the adultery of Thyestes, with the wife of his brother 
Atreus,—the awful revenge of the latter, in causing his brother to feed 
on his own murdered children,—and the offering of Iphigenia by her 
father Agamemnon, at the Altar of Diana,—all of which deeds had pre- 
ceded the action of the drama, although so many allusions to them will 
be found in its pages, as to render it incomprehensible without an aequaint- 
ance with them. The subject of the Agamemnon is the murder of that 
hero, with the captive Cassandra, by his faithless wife Clytemnestra and 
her paramour Aigisthus. It will be well to remark en passant, for the 
benefit of sticklers for the unities, that the period of action in this drama, 
cannot be rated at less than four days. The watcher, on the palace of 
the Atride at Argos, Prologises, informing us that he has watched there 
during ten years to see the beacons, which are to announce the fall of 
Troy. During his speech the light is seen; he rouses the sleeping citi- 
zens with a joyful cry, and the chorus burst into a magnificent ode, de- 
scribing certain omens, which had appeared on the departure of the fleet, 
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and which they now begin to comprehend ; praying at the same time that 
the gods may not envy and destroy the felicity of the victorious army ; 
and darkly hinting their fear of some awful retribution, for the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, which is described in language, alone sufficient to disprove the 
assertion that Auschylus is wanting in pathos. We know nothing in 
poetry, more splendid than the original of this Ode, and the translation is 
in general but little behind it, although in three or four places, the sense 
is entirely mistaken, and a superfluous line or two foisted in to fill a rhyme. 
The verses which are manifestly incorrect, or unnecessary, we have 
italicised, and a correct literal translation of such passages is subjoined. 
Nothing however, can be more beautiful or spirited than the tout ensemble. 


STROPHE I. 


O thou, that sitt’st supreme above, 
Whatever name thou deign’st to hear, 
Unblamed may I pronounce thee Jove! 
Immersed in deep and holy thought, 
If rightly I conjecture aught, 
Thy power I must revere: 
Else vainly toss’d, the anxious mind 
Nor truth, nor calm repose, can find. 
Feeble and helpless to the light 
The proudest of man’s race arose, 
Though now, exulting in his might, 
Dauntless he rushes on his foes ; 
Great as he is, in dust he lies ; 
He meets a greater, and he dies. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


He that, when conquest brightens round, 
Swells the triumphal strain to Jove, 

Shall ever with success be crown’d. 

Yet often, when to wisdom’s seat 

Jove deigns to guide man’s erring feet, 
His virtues to improve ; 

He to affliction gives command 

To form him with her chastening hand : 

The memory of her rigid lore, 
On the sad heart imprinted deep, 

Attends him through day’s active hour, 
Nor in the night forsakes his sleep. 

Instructed thus, thy grace we own, 

O thou that sitt’st on heaven’s high throne ! 


STROPHE II. 


When now in Aulis’ rolling bay 
His course the refluent floods refased, 
And sick’ning with inaction lay 
In dead repose the exhausted train, 
Did the firm chief of chance complain ? 
No prophet he accused ; 
His eyes towards Chalcis bent he stood, 
And silent mark’d the surging flood. 
Sullen the winds from Strymon sweep, 
Mischance and famine in the blast, 
Ceaseless torment the angry deep, 
The cordage rend, the vessels waste, 
With tedious and severe delay 
Wear the fresh flower of Greece away. 
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ANTISTROPHE lI. 


When in Diana’s name, the seer 
Pronounced the dreadful remedy, 

More than the stormy sea severe, 

Each chieftain stood in grief profound, 

And smote his sceptre on the ground : 
Then with a rising sigh, 

The monarch, while the big tears roll, 

Expressed the anguish of his soul :— 

“ Dreadful the sentence: not to obey, 
Vengeance and ruin close us round : 

Shall then the sire his daughter slay, 
In youth’s fresh bloom, with beauty crown’d ? 

Shall on these hands her warm blood flow? 

Cruel alternative of wo! 


STROPHE III. 


This royal fleet, this martial host, 
The cause of Greece, shall | betray, 
The monarch in the father lost ? 
To calm these winds, to smooth this flood, 
Diana’s wrath a virgin’s blood 
Demands: ’tis ours to obey.” 
Bound in necessity’s iron chain, 
- Reluctant nature strives in vain : 
Impure, unholy thoughts succeed, 
And dark’ning o’er his bosom roll ; 
While madness prompts the ruthless deed, 
Tyrant of the misguided soul : 
Stern on the fleet he rolls his eyes, 
And deoms the hateful sacrifice. 


ANTISTROPHE III. 


Arm’d in a woman’s cause, around 
Fierce for the war the princes rose ; 
No place affrighted pity found. 
In vain the virgin’s streaming tear, 
Her cries in vain, her pleading prayer, 
Her agonizing woes. 
Could the fond father hear unmoved ? 
The Fates decreed: the king approved : 
Then to the attendants gave command 
Decent her flowing robes to bind ; 
Prone on the altar with strong hand 
To place her like a spotless hind ; 
And check her sweet voice, that no sound 
Unhallow’d might the rites confound. 


EPODE. 


Rent on the earth her maiden veil she throws, 
That emulates the rose; 
And on the sad attendants rolling 
The trembling lustre of her dewy eyes, 
Their grief-impassion’d souls controlling, 
That ennobled, modest grace, 
Which the mimic pencil tries 
In the imaged form to trace, 
The breathing picture shows : 
And as, amid his festal pleasures, 
Her father oft rejoiced to hear 
Her voice in soft mellifluous measures 
Warble the sprightly-fancied air ; 
So now in act to speak the virgin stands : 
But when, the third libation paid, 
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She heard her father’s dread commands 
Enjoining silence, she obey’d ; 
And for her country’s good, 
With patient, meek, submissive mind, 
To her hard fate resign’d, 
Pour’d out the rich stream of her blood. 
What since hath pass’d | know not, nor relate. 


The first of these errors, beginning with the words Feeble and helpless, 
&c., is equally gross and singular, arising probably from the translator’s 
want of acquaintance with mythology. The true sense of the words runs 
thus :—‘ Neither can any one say aught of him, who formerly was great,” 
(meaning Uranus, the original sovereign of the gods,) “ flourishing in vic- 
torious strength, save that he once was! But he who came afterwards,” 
(meaning Saturn, who dethroned Uranus, and was in turn dethroned by 
Jupiter,) “having found a conqueror, hath departed.” The succeeding 
lines are perfectly beautiful and true, until we arrive at the verse “ Ven- 
geance,” &c., which, as well as the following, “ Cruel alternative of wo,” 
will be sought for to no purpose in the text. The whole of the speech of 
Agamemnon is much inferior to the Greek, both in simplicity and energy. 
Literally, it is—** Heavy indeed is the fate, not to obey ; but heavy—if | 
slay my child, the glory of my house, defiling my paternal hands before 
the altar with streams of virgin gore. Which of these things is free from 
evil?” The words translated “ Her agonizing wo,” signify her “‘ virgin 
years,” and the two next lines are inverted. The meaning of the last 
passage is also mistaken. ‘here is probably some corruption in the text, 
but the best explanation seems to be as follows :—‘* When, often in the 
hospitable guest-chambers of her sire, virgin-like she sang, and honored 
with chaste voice the age, (or anniversary,) of her dear father, so happy 
as to call for a third libation to the gods. What followed next I saw not, 
neither can I say.” 

After this gorgeous ode has been chaunted, the faithless wife enters, and 
being questioned by the chorus as to the cause of her exultation, answers 
in the following speech. There are some blunders in it, which would be 
shameful in a school-boy,—that in particular, wherein he converts “a 
heap of old heather” into a mountain with a waving top; there are also 
two false quantities, and a common noun converted into a proper name ; 
the verse, however, is glowing, and worthy of the original and of the 
imagery. The translation, placed below our author’s, was not attempted 
with any idea of rivalry, but,—being merely done into verse word for 
word,—to show how far from or near to the text is the translation of 
Potter. 


POTTER. 


Cry. The fire, that from the height of Ida sent 
Its streaming light, as from the announcing flame 
Torch blazed to torch. Tirst Ida to the steep 
Of Lemnos: Athos’ sacred height received 
The mighty splendor; from the surging back 
Of the Hellespont the vig’rous blaze held on 
Its smiling way, and like the orient sun 
Illumes with golden-gleaming rays the head 
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Of rocky Macetas; nor lingers there, 

Nor winks unheedful, but its warning flames 
Darts to the streams of Euripus, and gives 

Its glitt’ring signal to the guards that hold 

Their high watch on Mesapius. These enkindle 
The joy-announcing fires, that spread the blaze 
To hae Erica hoar its shaggy brow 

Waves rudely. Unimpair’d the active flame 
Bounds o’er the level of Asopus, like 

The jocund moon, and on Citheron’s steep 
Wakes a successive flame; the distant watch 
Agnize its shine, and raise a brighter fire, 

That o’er the lake Come streaming holds 

Its rapid course, and on the mountainous heights 
Of A:gyplanctus huge, swift-shooting spreads, 
The lengthen’d line of light. ‘Thence onwards waves 
Its fiery tresses, eager to ascend 

The crags of Prone, frowning in their pride 

O’er the Saronic gulf: it leaps, it mounts 

The summit of Arachne, whose high head 
Looks down on Argos: to this royal seat 
Thence darts the light that from the Idzan fire 
Derives its birth. 


LITERAL. 


Vulcan—from [da sending forth his blaze. 

Then beacon hitherward did beacon speed 

From that flame-signal.—Ida to the brow 

Of Mercury’s loved Lemnos—from the isle, 
Jove’s height of Athos did in turn receive 

The third great bale of light. The vigorous glare, 
Joy’s harbinger, arose to skim the deep, 

Sending its golden beams, another sun, 

E’en to Macistus’ watch-towers. Nothing loth, 
Did he, nor basely overcome by sleep, 

Perform his herald part. Afar the light 

Burst on Euripus’ stream, its beaconed news 
Telling the watchers on Mesapius high. 

They blazed in turn, and sent the tidings forth, 
Kindling with ruddy flame the heather gray. 
Thence, nought obscured, went up the mighty glow, 
And, like the smiling moon, Asopus plain 
O’erleaped, and on Cithrron’s head awoke 
Another pile of telegraphic fire. 

Nor did the watchmen there, with niggard hand, 
Deny the torch, that gleamed more bright than all, 
Athwart the lake Gorgopis shot the ray, 

Stirring the guards on Zgyplanctus’ hill, 

Lest it should fail to shine, the appointed blaze. 
Kindled, with generous zeal, they sent aloft 

The mighty beard of flame, that streamed so high 
To pass beyond the towering heights which guard 
The gulf Saronic.—Thence it shot—it reached 
Arachne’s cliff, the station next our town, 
Down-darting thence to the Atrides’ roof,— 
Child of that flame which beamed on Ida’s hill, 
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It will be observed, that the two translations are contained in the same 
number of lines, being exactly that of the original ; and that in the literal 
version, a different construction has been put on the sixth line, which is 
corrupt. Potter has adhered to the old reading of Schutz, “Y ro@’ “EdAns re, 
&c., which is equally faulty in point of grammar and prosody, while we 
have adopted the emendation of Blomfield—we believe—irepréAns re, ob- 
viating all the difficulties. We wish again to point out to our readers that 
the literal version is not offered to them as poetry, or as possessing any 
merit beyond that of being literal. 

After this speech follows a splendid description of the sack of Troy, 
splendidly rendered,—which want of room alone prevents our quoting ;— 
and another ode, describing the guilt of Paris in carrying off the bride of 
his host, the affliction of the deserted Menelaus, and the retributive jus- 
tice which has overtaken the seducer, accompanied by some musings of 
almost Christian morality. At the conclusion of this ode, the Herald en- 
ters, bearing the news of the approaching army, and some fine descriptive 
speeches ensue between him, Clytemnestra, and Chorus, the latter break- 
ing again into a third ode, relating to the calamities brought upon Troy by 
Helen. The whole is magnificent, but we can only make room for the 
concluding epode, remarkable not only for the beauty and closeness of the 
translation, but for the singular doctrines it contains, expressing as briefly 
as possible the Greek creed of predestined sin. 


EPODE. 


From every mouth we oft have heard 
This saying, for its age revered : 
“With joy we see our offspring rise, 
And, happy, who not childless dies : 
But Fortune, when her flow’rets blow, 
Oft bears the bitter fruit of wo.” 

Though these saws are as truths allow’d, 
Thus I dare differ from the crowd :— 

“ One base deed, with prolific power, 
Like its cursed stock, engenders more ; 
But to the just, with blooming grace 
Still flourishes, a beauteous race.” 


The old injustice joys to breed 

Her young, instinct with villanous deed : 
The young her destined hour will find 
To rush in mischief on mankind: * 

She too in Ate’s murky cell 

Brings forth the hideous child of hell, 

A burden to the offended sky, 

The power of bold impiety. 


But Justice bids her ray divine 

Ev’n on the low-roof’d cottage shine : 
And beams her glories on the life 

That knows not fraud nor ruffian strife. 
The gorgeous glare of gold, obtain’d 
a foul polluted hands, disdain’d 

She leaves, and with averted eyes 

To humbler, holier mansions flies ; 
And looking through the times to come 
Assigns pos. deed its righteous doom. 
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This ended, the Chorus greet Agamemnon, on his entrance, with a 
somewhat mysterious speech, hinting suspicions of future ill. The hero 
replies with equal dignity and moderation. Clytemnestra rushes forward, 
aud in an address of the deepest craft, and of delicate beauty, hails the 
husband whom she is about to murder. After speaking of her loneliness 
during his absence, and of the rumors of his death which had so often 
afflicted her, she continues in this glowing speech, the exquisite imagery 
of which is, in our opinion, unparalleled; the version of it cannot be too 
highly praised, either for fidelity or diction. 


Such reports oppress’d me, 

Till life became distasteful, and my hands 

Were prompted oft to deeds of desperation. 

Nor is thy son Orestes, the dear tie 

That binds us each to the other, present here 

To aid me, as he ought: nay, marvel not, 

The friendly Strophius with a right strong arm 

Protects him in Phocwa; while his care 

Saw danger threat me in a double form, 

The loss of thee at T roy, the anarchy 

That might ensue, should madness drive the people 

To deeds of violence, as men are prompt 

Insultingly to trample on the fall’n: 

Such care dwells not with fraud, At thy return 

The gushing fountains of my tears are dried, 

Save that my eyes are weak with midnight watchings, 
. Straining, through tears, if haply they might see 

Thy signal- fires, that claimn’d my fix’d attention, 

lf they were closed in slee P, a silly fly 

Would, with its slightest murm’rings, make me start, 

And wake me to more fears. For thy dear sake 

All this I suffer’d : but my jocund heart 

Forgets it all, while I behold my lord, 

My guardian, the strong anchor of my hope, 

The stately column that supports my house, 

Dear as an only child to a fond parent ; 

Welcome as land, which the toss’d mariner 

Beyond his hope deseries ; welcome as day 

After a night of storms with fairer beams 

Returning ; welcome as the liquid lapse 

Of fountain to the thirsty traveller: 

So pleasant is it to escape the chain 

Of hard constraint. Such greeting [ esteem 

Due to thy honor: let it not off nd, 

For [ have suffer’d much. But, my loved lord, 

Leave now that car; nor on the bare ground set 

That royal foot, beneath whose mighty tread 

Troy trembled. Haste, ye virgins, to whose care 

This pleasing office is entrusted, spread 

The streets with tapestry ; let the ground be cover’d 

With richest purple, leading to the palace; 

That honor with just state may grace his entry, 

"Though unexpected. My attentive care 

Shall, if the gods permit, dispose the rest 

To welcome his high glorie s as I ought, 


A singular contest arises between the hero and Clytemnestra, as to the 
propriety of his treading on the purple robes, which ends by his yielding 
to her solicitations, and entering the palace, leaving Cassandra and the 
Chorus without. The latteragain sing an ode of dark and gloomy fore- 
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bodings, Clytemnestra again enters, haughtily commands the prophetic 
maid to follow her; instead, however, of obeying, she falls into a rage of 
inspiration, and chants forth dim prophecies of her own fate, and that of 
Agamemnon, mingled with allusions to the former sins and sorrows of the 
Pelopide, keeping the Chorus on the stretch of anxiety and terror, until 
at length the cries of the butchered king are heard from within the palace, 
and Cassandra hurries in to meet her destiny. While the Chorus are yet 
inthe confusion of dismay, the murderess rushes in with the bloody axe in 
her hand, and boasts of the deed she has committed. The Chorus express 
their abhorrence, and the following scene ensues, after which Agisthus 
entering, and with some altercation, the piece closes. 


Cuo. Tremendous fiend, that breathest through this house 
Thy baleful spirit, and with equal daring 
Hast stecl’d these royal sisters to fierce deeds 
That rend my soul; now, like the baleful raven, 
Incumbent o’er the body, dost thou joy 
To affright us with thy harsh and dissonant notes ? 

Cry. There’s sense in this: now hast thou touched the key, 
Rousing the Fury that from sire to son 
Hath bid the stream of blood, first pour’d by her, 
Descend: one sanguine tide scarce rolled away, 
Another flows in terrible succession. 

Cuno. And dost thou glory inthese deeds of death, 
This vengeance of the Fury? Thus to pride thee 
In ruin, and the havoc of thy house, 

Becomes thee ill. Ah! ’tis a higher power 
That thus ordains ; we see the hand of Jove, 
Whose will directs the fate of mortal man, 

My king, my royal lord, what words can show 
My grief, my reverence for thy princely virtues ? 
Art thou thus fall’n, caught in a cobweb snare, 
By impious murder breathing out thy life ? 

Art thou thus fall’n, (ah, the disloyal bed !) 
Secretly slaughter’d by a treach’rous hand ? 

Cry. Thou say’st, and say’st aloud, I did this deed : 

Say not that I, that Agamemnon’s wife, 

Did it: the Fury, fatal to this house, 

In vengeance for Thyestes’ horrid feast, 
Assumed this form, and with her ancient rage 
Hath for the children sacrificed the man. 

Cuno. That thou art guiltless of this blood, what proof, 

What witness ?—From the father, in his cause, 
Rise an avenger! Stain’d with the dark streams 
Of kindred blood fierce waves the bick’ring sword, 
And points the ruthless boy to deeds of horsor.— 
My king, my royal lord, what words can show 

My grief, my reverence for thy princely virtues ? 
Art thou thus fall’n, caught in a cobweb snare, 
By impious murder breathing out thy life ? 
Art thou thus fall’n, (ah, the disloyal bed ) 
Secretly slaughter’d by a treach’rous hand ? 

Cry. No: of his death far otherwise I deem, 
Nothing disloyal. Nor with secret guile 
Wrought he his murd’rous mischiefs on this house. 
For my sweet flow’ret, opening from his stem, 

My [phigenia, my lamented child, 

Whom he unjustly slew, he justly died. 

Nor let him glory in the shades below ; 

lor as he taught his sword to thirst for blood, 
So by the thirsty sword his blood was shed. 
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Cuo. Perplex’d and troubled in my anxious thought, 
Amid the ruins of this house, despair 
Hangs heavy on me. Drop by drop no more 
Descends the shower of blood ; but the wild storm 
In one red torrent shakes the solid walls ; 
While vengeance, ranging through the dreadful scene, 
For further mischief whets her fatal sword. 
- Semr O Earth, that I had rested in thy bosom, , 
Ere I had seen him lodged with thee, and shrunk 
To the brief compass of a silver urn! 
Who shall attend the rites of sepulture ? 
Who shall lament him? Thou, whose hand has shed 
Thy husband’s blood, wilt thou dare raise the voice 
Of mourning o’er him? Thy unhallow’d hand 
Renders these honors, should they come from thee, 
Unwelcome to his shade. What faithful tongue, 
Fond to recount his great and godlike acts, 
Shall steep in tears his funeral eulogy? 
Cry. ‘This care concerns not thee: by us he fell, 
By us he died ; and we will bury him 
With no domestic grief. But Iphigenia, 
His daughter, as is meet, ional and blithe, 
Shall meet him on the banks of that sad stream, 
The flood of sorrow, and with filial dut 
Hang fondling on her father’s neck, and kiss him. 
Cuo. Thus insult treads on insult. Of these things 
Hard is it todecide. The infected stain 
Communicates the infection ; murder calls 
For blood ; and outrage on the injurious head, 
At Jove’s appointed time, draws outrage down. 


In this last extract, it would be an insult to our readers to point out the 
innumerable beauties. The awful, fiend-inspired audacity of the Queen, 
—the noble and unshaken faith and morality of the chorus,—and the 
closing taunts of Clytemnestra, are alike unrivalled. In truth, unless it 
be the murder-scene in Macbeth, we can find no parallel for the latter part 
of the Agamemnon in any language. After the departure of the hero 
from the stage ; the plot gradually thickening, the minds of the spectators 
wound up to the pitch, by the increasing terrors of the chorus, and the 
ravings of Cassandra ; the cry of the king in mortal agony ; and the climax 
of the queen intoxicated with guilt and frenzy, glorying over her noble 
victims !—We can conceive nothing more awfully impressive ; and when 
we picture to ourselves the accessories afforded by the music, the gorgeous 
dresses, the splendid architecture of those temples to the muse, whose 
wondrous ruins yet survive, to put to the blush the vaunted march of modern 
improvement ; when we remember, that these awful doctrines were im- 
plicitly believed by the audience; and that the poet addressed not only 
the imaginations, but the superstitions, and the faith, and the fears of his 
audience, we may well believe all that has been related of the effects of 
these magnificent dramas ; nor, as we shudder in the solitude of our closets 
over his amazing and terrible imaginings, shall we need to doubt that men 
were wont to swoon, and that women actually died within the precincts 
of the theatres, the victims of fancy overwrought, and horror too great 


to be withstood by human reason. 
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A SHARK STORY, 


FROM ‘A WEEK AT THE FIRE ISLANDS,” (THE UNPUBLISHED DIARY OF A 
SPORTSMAN,) AS TOLD BY NED LOCUS, IN RAYNOR ROCK’S FISHING HUT. 


‘‘We xt, gentlemen, I’ll go ahead, if yousayso. Here’sthestory. It 
is true, upon my honor, from beginning to end—every word of it. I once 
crossed over to Faulkner’s island, to fish for tautaugs, as the north side 
people call black fish, on the reefs hard by, in the Long Island Sound. 
Tim Titus, (who died of the dropsy, down at Shinnecock point, last 
spring,) lived there then. Tim was a right good fellow, only he drank 
rather too much. 

It was during the latter part of July ; the sharks and the dog-fish had just 
begun tospoil sport. When Tim told me about the sharks, I resolved 
to go prepared to entertain these aquatic savages with all-becoming atten- 
tion, and regard, if there should chance to be any interloping about 
our fishing ground. So we rigged out a set of extra large hooks, and 
shipped some ropeyarn and steel chain, an axe, a couple of clubs, and an 
old harpoon, in addition to our ordinary equipments, and off we started. 
We threw out our anchor at half ebb tide, and took some thumping ‘arge 
fish :—two of them weighed thirteen pounds—so you may judge. The reef 
where we lay, was about half a mile from the island, and, perhaps, a mile 
from the Connecticut shore. We floated there, very quietly, throwing 
out and hauling in, until the breaking of my line, with a sudden and severe 
jerk, informed us that the sea attornies were in waiting, down stairs; and 
we accordingly prepared to give them a retainer. A salt pork cloak upon 
one of our magnum hooks, forthwith engaged one of the gentlemen in our 
service. We got him along side, and by dint of piercing, and thrusting, 
and banging, we accomplished a most exciting and merry murder. We 
had business enough of the kind to keep us employed until near low water. 
By this time, the sharks had all cleared out, and the black fish were biting 
again; the rock began to make its appearance above the water, and in a 
little while its hard bald head was entirely dry. Tim now proposed to 
set me out upon the rock, while he rowed ashore to get the jug, which, 
strange to say, we had left at the house. I assented to this proposition ; 
first, because I began to feel the effects of [the sun upon my tongue, and 
needed something to take, by way of medicine ; and secondly, because the 
rock was a favorite spot for a rod and reel, and famous for luck ; so I took 
my traps, and a box of bait, and jumped upon my newstation. Tim made 
for the island. 

Not many men would willingly have been left upon a little barren reef, 
that was covered by every flow of the tide, in the midst of a waste of 
waters, at such a distance from the shore, even with an assurance from a 
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companion more to be depended upon, than mine, to return immediately, 
and lie by to take him off. But some how or other, the excitement of my 
sport was so high, and the romance of the situation was so delightful, that 
I thought of nothing else but the prosecution of my fun, and the contem- 
plation of the novelty and beauty of the scene. It was a mild, pleasant 
afternoon in harvest time. The sky was clear and pure. The deep blue 
sound, heaving all around me, was studded with craft of all descriptions 
and dimensions, from the dipping sail boat, to the rolling merchantman, 
sinking and rising like sea-birds sporting with their white wings in the 
surge. ‘The grain, and grass, on the neighboring farms, were gold and 
green, and gracefully they bent obeisance’toa gentle breathing southwester. 
Farther off, the high upland, and the distant coast, gave a dim relief to the 
prominent features of the landscape, and seemed the rich but dusky frame 
of a brilliant fairy picture. Then, how still it was! not a sound could be 
heard, except the occasional rustling of my own motion, and the water 
beating against the sides, or gurgling in the fissures of the rock, or except 
now and then the cry of a solitary saucy gull, who would come out of his 
way in the firmament, to see what I was doing without a boat, all alone, 
in the middle of the sound; and who would hover, and cry, and chatter, 
and make two or three circling swoops and dashes at me, and then, after 
having satisfied his curiosity, glide away in search of some other fool to 
scream at. 

I soon became half indolent, and quite indifferent about fishing; so 
Istretched myself out, at full length, upon the rock, and gave myself up to 
the luxury of looking, and thinking. The divine exercise soon put me fast 
asleep. I dreamed away a couple of hours, and longer might have 
dreamed, but for a tired fish-hawk, who chose to make my head his rest- 
ing place, and who waked and started me to my feet. 

‘“‘Where is Tim Titus ?’’ I muttered to myself, as I strained my eyes 
over the now darkened water. But none was near me, to answer that 
interesting question, and nothing was to be seen of either Tim or his 
boat. ‘He should have been here long ere this,” thought I, “and he 
promised faithfully not to stay long—could he have forgotten? or has he 
paid too much devotion to the jug?” 

I began to feel uneasy, for the tide was rising fast, and soon would 
cover the top of the rock, and high water mark was at least a foot 
above my head. I buttoned up my coat, for either the coming coolness 
of the evening, or else my growing apprehensions, had set me trembling 
and chattering most painfully. I braced my nerves, and set my teeth, 
and tried to hum “ begone dull care,” keeping time with my fists upon my 
thighs. But what music! what melancholy merriment! I startedand shud- 
dered at the doleful sound of my own voice. I am not naturally a coward, 
but I should like to know the man who would not, in such a situation, be 
alarmed. It is a cruel death to die, to be merely drowned, and to go 
through the ordinary common-places of suffocation, but to see your death 
gradually rising to your eyes, to feel the water mounting, inch by inch, 
upon your shivering sides, and to anticipate the certainly coming, chok- 
ing struggle for your last breath, when, with the gurgling sound of an 
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overflowing brook taking a new direction, the cold brine pours into mouth, 
ears, and nostrils, usurping the seat and avenues of health and life, and, 
with gradual flow, stifling—smothering—suffocating!—It were better to 
die a thousand common deaths. 

This is one of the instances, in which, it must be admitted, salt water 
is not a pleasant subject of contemplation. However, the rock was not 
yet covered, and hope, blessed hope, stuck faithfully by me. To beguile, 
if possible, the weary time, I put ona bait, and threw out fora fish. I 
was sooner successful than I could have wished to be, for hardly had my 
line struck the water, before the hook was swallowed, and my rod was 
bent with the dead hard pull of a twelve foot shark. I let him run about 
fifty yards, and then reeled up. He appeared not at all alarmed, and I 
could scarcely feel him bear upon my fine hairline. He followed the pull 
gently, and unresisting, came up to the rock, laid his nose upon its side, 
and looked up into my face, not as if utterly unconcerned, but with a 
sort of quizzical impudence, as though he perfectly understood the preca- 
rious nature of my situation. The conduct of my captive renewed and 
increased my alarm. And well it might: for the tide was now running 
over a corner of the rock behind me, and a small stream rushed through 
a cleft, or fissure, by my side, and formed a puddle at my very feet. 1 
broke my hook out of the monsters mouth, and leaned upon my rod for 
support. 

Where is Tim Titus cried aloud—*‘ Curse on the drunken vaga- 
bond! will he never come 2?” 

My ejaculations did no good. No Timothy appeared. It became evi- 
dent, that I must prepare for drowning, or for action. The reef was 
completely covered, and the water was above the soles of my feet. I was 
not much of a swimmer, and as to ever reaching the Island, I could not 
even hope for that. However, there was no alternative, and I tried to 
encourage myself, by reflecting that necessity was the mother of inven- 
tion, and that desperation will sometimes ensure success. Besides, too, I 
considered and took comfort, from the thought that I could wait for Tim, 
so long as I had a foothold, and then commit myself to the uncertain 
strength of my arms, and legs, for salvation. So I turned my bait box 
upside down, and mounting upon that, endeavored to comfort my spirits, 
and to be courageous, but submissive to my fate. I thought of death, and 
what it might bring with it, and I tried to repent of the multiplied iniqui- 
ties of my almost wasted life: but I found that that was no place for a 
sinner to settle his accounts. Wretched soul! pray, I could not. 

The water had now got above my ankles, when, to my inexpressible 
joy, I saw a sloop bending down towards me, with the evident intention 
of picking me up. No man can imagine what were tle sensations of 
gratitude which filled my bosom at that moment. 

When she got within a hundred yards of the reef, I sung out to the man 
at the helm to luff up, and lie by, and lower the boat ; but to my amaze- 
ment, I could get no reply, nor notice of my request. I entreated them, 
for the love of heaven, to take me off, and I promised, I know not what 
rewards, that were entirely beyond my power of bestowal. But the brutal 
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wretch of a Captain, muttering something to the effect of ‘ that he had’nt 
time to stop,” and giving me the kind and sensible advice to pull off my 
coat, and swim ashore, put the helm hard down, and away bore the sloop 
on the other tack. 

“Heartless villain!”—I shrieked out, in the torture of my disappoint- 
ment; ‘may God reward your inhumanity.” The crew answered my 
prayer with a coarse, loud laugh, and the cook asked me through a 
speaking trumpet, “If I was’nt afraid of catching cold,”’—The black 
rascal! 

It now was time to strip ; for my knees felt the cool tide, and the wind, 
dying away, left a heavy swell, that swayed and shook the box upon which 
I was mounted, so that I had occasionally to stoop, and paddle with my 
hands, against the water, in order to preserve my perpendicular. The 
setting sun sent his almost horizontal streams of fire across the dark 
waters, making them gloomy, and terrific, by the contrast of his amber 
and purple glories. 

Something glided by me in the water, and then made a sudden halt. I 
looked upon the black mass, and, as my eye ran along its dark outline, I 
saw, with horror, that it was a shark ; the identical monster, out of whose 
mouth I had just broken my hook. He was fishing, now, for me, and was, 
evidently, only waiting for the tide to rise high enough above the rock, to 
glut at once his hunger and revenge. As the water continued to mount 
above my knees, he seemed to grow more hungry, and familiar. At last, 
he made a desperate dash, and approaching within an inch of my legs, 
turned upon his back, and opened his huge jaws for an attack. With 
desperate strength, 1 thrust the end of my rod violently at his mouth ; and 
the brass head, ringing against his teeth, threw him back into the deep 
current, and I lost sight of him entirely. This, however, was but a mo- 
mentary repulse; for in the next minute, he was close behind my back, 
and pulling at the skirts of my fustian coat, which hung dipping into the 
water. I leaned forward hastily, and endeavored to extricate myself 
from the dangerous grasp, but the monster’s teeth were too firmly set, and 
his immense strength nearly drew me over. So, down flew my rod, and 
off went my jacket, devoted peace-offerings to my voracious visiter. 

In an instant, the waves all around me were lashed into froth and foam. 
No sooner was my poor old sporting friend drawn under the surface, than 
it was fought for by at least a dozen enormous combatants! The battle 
raged upon every side. High, black fins rushed now here, now there, and 
long, strong tails scattered sleet and froth, and the brine was thrown up 
in jets, and eddied, and curled, and fell, and swelled, like a whirlpool in 
Hell-gate. 

Of no long duration, however, was this fishy tourney. It seemed soon 
to be discovered that the prize contended for, contained nothing edible but 
cheese and crackers, and no flesh, and as its mutilated fragments rose to 
the surface, the waves subsided into their former smooth condition. Not 
till then did [ experience the real terrors of my situation. As I looked 
around me, to see what had become of the robbers, I counted one, two, 
three, yes, up to twelve, successively of the largest sharks I ever saw, float- 
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ing in acircle around me, like divergent rays, all mathematically equi- 
distant from the rock, and from each other; each perfectly motionless, 
and with his gloating, fiery eye fixed full and fierce upon me. Basilisks 
and rattle-snakes! how the fire of their steady eyes entered into my heart! 
I was the centre of a circle, whose radii were sharks! I was the un- 
sprung, or rather unchewed game, at which a pack of hunting sea-dogs 
were making a dead point ! 

There was one old fellow, that kept within the circumference of the 
circle. He seemed to be a sort of captain, orleader of the band; or, rather, 
he acted as the coroner for the other twelve of the inquisition, that were 
summoned to sit on, and eat up my body. He glided around and about, 
and every now and then would stop, and touch his nose against some one of 
his comrades, and seem to consult, or to give instructions as to the time 
and mode of operation. Occasionally, he would skull himself up towards 
me, and examine the condition of my flesh, and then again glide back, 
and rejoin the troupe, and flap his tail, and have another confabulation. 
The old rascal had, no doubt, been out into the highways and byeways, 
and collected this company of his friends and kin-fish, and invited them 
to supper. I must confess, that horribly as I felt, I could not help but 
think of a tea party, of demure old maids, sitting in a solemn circle, with 
their skinny hands in their laps, licking their expecting lips, while their 
hostess bustles about in the important functions of her preparations. 
With what an eye, have I seen such appurtenances of humanity survey 
the location and adjustment of some especial condiment, which is about 
to be submitted to criticism, and consumption. 

My sensations began to be, now, most exquisite, indeed ; but I will not 
attempt to describe them. I was neither hot nor cold, frightened nor com- 
posed ; but I had a combination of all kinds of feelings, and emotions. 
The present, past, future, heaven, earth, my father and mother, a little girl 
I knew once, and the sharks, were all confusedly mixed up together, and 
swelled my crazy brain almost to bursting. I cried, and laughed, and 
spouted, and screamed for Tim Titus. In a fit of most wise madness, I 
opened my broad-bladed fishing knife, and waved it around my head, with 
an air of defiance. As the tide continued to rise, my extravagance of 
madness mounted. At one time, I became persuaded that my tide-waiters 
were reasonable beings, who might be talked into mercy, and humanity, 
if a body could only hit upon the right text. So, I bowed, and gesticulat- 
ed, and threw out my hands, and talked to them, as friends, and brothers, 
members of my family, cousins, uncles, aunts, people waiting to have their 
bills paid ;—I scolded them as my servants; I abused them as duns; I 
implored them as jurymen sitting on the question of my life; I congratu- 
lated, and flattered them as my comrades upon some glorious enterprise ; 
I sung and ranted to them, now as an actor in a play-house, and now as 
an elder at a camp-meeting ; in one moment, roaring 


this cold flinty rock I will lay down my head,” — 


and in the next, giving out to my attentive hearers for singing, the hymn 
of Dr. Watts so admirably appropriate to the occasion, 
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‘* On slippery rocks, I see them stand, 
While fiery billows roll below.” 


What said I, what did I not say! Prose and poetry, scripture and 
drama, romance and ratiocination—out it came. ‘‘Quamdiu, Catalina, 
nostra patientia abutere ?’’—I sung out to the old captain, to begin with 
—‘“‘ My brave associates, partners of my toil,”"—so ran the strain. “On 
which side soever I turn my eyes,’”’—*‘ Gentlemen of the jury,”—‘‘I come 
not here to steal away your hearts,”—* you are not wood, you are not 
stones, but ”’—Hah !—* Begin ye tormentors, your tortures are vain,”’— 
‘* Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up to any sudden flood,” 
—the angry flood that lashed her groaning sides,’’—*“ ladies and gentle- 
men,”’—‘‘my very noble and approved good masters,”—* avaunt! and 
quit my sight ; let the earth hide ye,””—“ lie lightly on his head, O earth,” 
—“<O! Heaven and earth, that it should come to this,’—* the torrent 
roared, and we did buffet it with lusty sinews, stemming it aside and oar- 
ing it with hearts of controversy,’’—‘* Give me some drink, Titinius,”— 
** Drink, boys, drink, and drown dull sorrow,’”’—* For liquor it doth roll 
such comfort to the soul,”—* Roman countrymen and lovers, hear me for 
my cause, and be silent that you may hear,”—* Fellow citizens, assem- 
bled as we are upon this interesting occasion, impressed with the truth 
and beauty,”—* Isle of beauty, fare thee well,”"—“ The quality of mercy 
is not strained,’’—** Magna veritas et prevalebit,”—‘ Truth is potent, and”’ 
—‘‘ most potent, grave and reverend 


“ O, now you weep, and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity ; these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Cesar’s vesture wounded,”— 


Ha! ha! ha!—and I broke out in a fit of most horrible laughter, as I 
thought of the mince-meat particles of my lacerated jacket. 

In the mean time, the water had got well up towards my shoulders, and 
while I was shaking and vibrating upon my uncertain foothold, I felt the 
cold nose of the captain of the band snubbing against my side. Despe- 
rately, and without a definite object, I struck my knife at one of his eyes, 
and by some singular fortune, cut it out clean from the socket. The 
shark darted back, and halted. In an instant, hope and reason came to 
my relief; and it occurred to me, that if I could only blind the monster, I 
might yet escape. Accordingly, I stood ready for the next attack. The 
loss of an eye did not seem to affect him much, for, after shaking his 
head, once or twice, he came up to me again, and when he was about 
half an inch off, turned upon his back. This was the critical moment. 
With a most unaccountable presence of mind, I laid hold of his nose with 
my left hand, and with my right, I scooped out his remaining organ of 
vision. He opened his big mouth, and champed his long teeth at me, in 
despair. But it was all over with him. I raised my right foot and gave 
him a hard shove, and he glided off into deep water, and went to the 
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Well, gentlemen, I suppose you’ll think it 2 hard story, but it is none 
the less a fact, that served every remaining one of those nineteen sharks 
in the same fashion. They all came up to me, one by one, regularly, and 
in order ; and I scooped their eyes out, and gave them a shove, and they 
went off into deep water, just like so many lambs. By the time I had 
scooped out and blinded a couple of dozen of them, they began to seem 
so scarce, that I thought [ would swim for the island, and fight the rest 
for fun, on the way; but just then, Tim Titus hove in sight, and it had 
got to be almost dark, and I concluded to get aboard, and rest myself.”’ 


DOUBT ME NOT. 


Do you love me—doubt me not, 
Howsoever strange my lot ; 
Nota thought that of you tells, 
But within my bosom swells. 
Not a hope is mine, but there 
You are chiefest in its prayer; 
There, in every charm, your love, 
Forms and fills me where I rove, 
Ever fresh and unforgot— 

If you love me—doubt me not. 


Do you love me—never more, 
Wear the look but now you wore ; 
Such another cruel look, 

My fond spirit may not brook ; 
Such another glance would strike, 
Love, and joy, and life, alike— 
Riving heart and rending brain, 
Filling witha doubt and pain, 
Every feeling, every thought ; 

If you love me, doubt me not. 
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Guilty! guilty! 
1 shall despair—There is no creature loves me : 
And, if | die, no soul will pity me.— 
Nay wherefore should they? Since that I myself 
Find in myself no mercy to myself. 
King Richard Ill. 


Tue twelfth hour of the night had already been announced from half 
the steeples of England's metropolis, and the echoes of its last stroke 
lingered, in mournful cadences, among the vaulted aisles of Westminster. 
It was not then, as now, the season of festivity, the hightides of the banquet 
and the ball, that witching time of night. No din of carriages, or glare 
of torches, disturbed the sober silence of the streets, illuminated only by 
the waning light of an uncertain moon; no music streamed upon the 
night-wind, from the latticed casements of the great, who were con- 
tented, in the days of their Lion Queen, to portion out their hours for toil 
or merriment, for action or repose, according to the ministration of those 
great lights, which rule the heavens with an indifferent and impartial sway, 
and register his brief career of moments, to the peer as to the peasant, by 
one unvarying standard. A solitary lamp burned dim and cheerlessly, be- 
fore a low-browed portal in St. Stephen’s; and a solitary warder, in the 
rich garb still preserved by the yeomen ef the guard, walked to and fro, 
with almost noiseless steps, his corslet, and the broad head of their shoul- 
dered partisan, flashing momentarily out from the shadows of the arch, as 
he passed and repassed beneath the light, which indicated the royal resi- 
dence, distinguished by no prouder decorations, of her, before whose wrath 
the mightiest of Europe’s sovereigns shuddered. A pile of the clumsy 
fire-arms then in use, stacked beneath the eye of the sentinel, and the 
dark outlines of several bulky figures, outstretched in slumber upon the 
pavement, seemed to prove that some occurrences of late had called for 
more than common vigilance in the guarding of the palace. The pro- 
longed cry of the watcher, telling at each successive hour, that all was 
well, had scarcely passed his lips, before the distant tramp of a horse, 
and the challenge of a sentry, from the bridge, came heavily up the wind. 
For a moment the yeoman listened with all his senses, then, as it became 
evident that the rider was approaching, he stirred the nearest sleeper with 
the butt of his heavy halbert. ‘ Up, Gilbert! up man, and to your tools, 
ere they be wanted.— What though the earl’s proud head lie low, he hath 
friends and fautors enough in the city, I trow, to raise a coil whene’er it 
lists them!”—The slumbers of the yeomen were exchanged, on the 
instant, for the guarded bustle of preparation; and, before the horseman, 
whose approach had caused so much excitement, drew bridle at the palace 
gate, a dozen bright sparks glimmering under the dark portal, like glow- 
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worms beneath some bosky coppice, announced the readiness of as many 
levelled matchlocks. 

Stand ho! the word—”’ 

“‘A post to her Grace of England,—” was the irregular reply, as the rider, 
hastily throwing himself from off his jaded hackney, advanced towards 
the yeoman.— 

‘‘Stand there!—I say—no nearer on your life! shoot, Gilbert, shoot, 
an he stir but a hand-breadth !” 

“Tush ! friend, delay me not—” replied the intruder, halting, however, 
as he was required to do—* My haste is urgent, and that which I bear 
with me, passeth ceremony. A letter to the queen! On your heads be 
it, if I meet impediment. See that ye pass it to her Grace forthwith.” 

“A letter—ha !—there may be some device in this—yet pass it hither- 
ward.”” Abroad parchment, secured by a fold of floss silk, with its deeply 
sealed wax attached, was placed in his hand. A light was obtained from 
the hatch of a caliver, and the superscription, evidently too important for 
delay, hurried the guards to action. ‘The Earl of Nottingham,’’—it 
ran—‘‘to his most high and sovereign lady, Elizabeth of England. For 
life! for life! for life !—Ride, and run, haste, haste, posthaste, till this be 
delivered.” 

After a moment’s conference among the warders, the bearer was di- 
rected to advance ; a yeoman led the panting horse away to the royal 
meux ; and the corporal of the guard, striking the wicket with his dagger- 
hilt, shortly obtained a hearing and admission, from the gentleman pen- 
sioner on duty, within the palace. No result was immediately perceived, 
from the occurrence which had caused so much bustle, without the gates; 
the soldiers on duty conversed for a while in stifled whispers, then re- 
lapsed into their customary silence ; the night wore on without further 
interruption to their watch, and ere they were relieved they had well nigh 
forgotten the messenger’s arrival. 

Not so, however, was the letter received by the inmates of the royal 
residence ; ushers and pages were awakened, lights glanced, and hurried 
steps and whispering voices echoed, through the corridors. The cham- 
berlain, so great was considered the urgency of the matter, was sum- 
moned from his pillow, and he with no small trepidation, proceeded at 
once to the apartment of Elizabeth. His hesitating tap at the door of the 
ante-chamber,—occupied by the ladies whose dyty it was to watch the 
person of their imperious mistress by night,—failed indeed to excite the 
attention of the sleeping maidens, but caught at once the ear of the ex- 
traordinary woman whom they served. ‘ Without there !’’—she cried 
in a clear unbroken tone, although full sixty winters had passed over her 
head. 

‘‘ Hunsdon ! so please your Grace, with a despatch of import from the 
Earl of Nottingham !” 

‘“*God’s death! ye lazy wenches! hear ye not the man without, that I 
must give my throat with clamoring? Up, hussies up, or by the soul of 
my father, ye shall sleep for ever.” The frightened girls sprang from 
their couches at the raised voice of the angry queen, like a covey of par- 
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tridges at the yelp of the springer, and for a moment all was confusion. 
‘What now, ye fools,”—she cried again in harsh and excited accents, 
that reached the ears of the old earl without—* Hear ye not that my 
chamberlain awaits an audience? Fling yonder robe of velvet o’er our 
person, and rid us of this night gear—So!—the mirror now! my ruff and 
eurch! and now—admit him !” 

‘“‘ Admit him !—An it list your Grace, it were scarce seemly in ladies to 
appear thus disarrayed.””— 

‘“‘ Heard ye—or heard ye not !—I say admit him. Think ye, old Huns- 
don cares to look upon such trumpery as ye, or must I wait upon my 
wenches’ pleasure? God’s head, but ye grow malapert !” 

The old queen’s voice had not yet ceased, before the door was opened ; 
and, although the ladies had taken the precaution of extinguishing the 
light, and seeking such concealment as the angles of the chamber afforded, 
the sturdy old earl—who, notwithstanding the queen’s assertion, had as 
quick an eye for beauty, as many a younger gallant—could easily discover 
that the modesty, which had demurred to the admission of a man, was 
not by any means uncalled for or over squeamish. Had he been, however, 
much more inclined to linger by the way, than his old fashioned courtesy 
permitted, he would have been a bold man to delay, for twice, ere he could 
cross the floor, to her chamber did his name reach his ears in the impatient 
accents of Elizabeth. “Hunsdon! I say—Hunsdon! ’sdeath, art thou 
crippled, man?” 

There was little of the neatness or taste of modern days displayed in 
the decorations of the royal chamber.—Tapestries there were, and velvet 
hangings, carpets from Turkey, and huge mirrors of Venetian steel, but a 
plentiful lack of linen, and of those thousand nameless comforts, which a 
peasant’s dame would miss to-day, uncared for in those rude times by 
princes. Huge waxen torches flared in the wind, which found its way 
through the ill-constructed lattice ; and a greater proportion of the smoke, 
from the logs smouldering in the jaws of a chimney, wider than that of a 
modern kitchen, reeked upwards to the blackened rafters of the unceiled 
roof. Rigid and haughty, in the midst of this strange medley of negli- 
gence and splendor, sate the dreaded monarch, approached by none even 
of her most favored ministers, save with fear and trembling. Her person, 
tall and slender, from her earliest years, and now emaciated to almost 
super-human leanness, by the workings of her own restless spirit, even 
more than by her years, preserted an aspect terrible, yet magnificent 
withal, It seemed as though the dauntless firmness of a more than mas- 
culine soul, had wen the power to support and animate a frame, which it 
had rescued from the grave. It seemed as though the years which had 
blighted, had failed in their efforts to destroy ; it seemed, as though that 
faded tenement of clay, might yet endure, like the blasted oak, for count- 
less years; although the summer foliage, which rendered it so beautiful of 
yore, had long since been scattered by the wild autumnal hurricane, or 
seared by the nipping frosts of winter. Her eye alone, in the general 
decay of her person, retained its wonted brilliancy, shining forth from her 
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pale and withered features, with a lustre so remarkable, as to appear almost 
super-natural. 

“So! give us the letter—there! Pause not for thy knee, man; give us 
the letter !’,—and tearing the frail band, by which it was secured, asunder, 
she was in a moment entirely engrossed, as it would seem, in its contents. 
—Her countenance waxed paler, and paler, as she read; and the shadows 
of an autumn morning flit not more changefully across the landscape, as 
cloud after cloud is driven over the sun’s disk, than did the varying ex- 
pressions, of anxiety, doubt, and sorrow, chase one another from the speak- 
ing lineaments of Elizabeth. 

‘‘ Hah !” she exclaimed after a long pause—* This must be looked to— 
see that our barge be manned forthwith, and tarry not for aught of state, 
orceremony. Thyself will go with us, and stop not thou to don thy 
newest fashioned doublet; this is no matter that brooks ruffling !—’Sdeath 
man ’tis life or death !—and now begone, Sir! We lack our tirewoman’s 
service !”’ 

An hour had not elapsed, before a barge, easily distinguished, as one 
belonging to the royal household, by its decorations, and the garb of the 
rowers, shot through a side arch of Westminster bridge, and passed ra- 
pidly, under sail and oar, down the swift current of the river, now almost 
at ebb tide. It was not, however, the barge of state. in which the pro- 
gresses of the sovereign were usually made; nor was it followed by the 
long train of vessels freighted with ladies of the court, guards, and musi- 
cians, which were wont to follow in its wake. In the stern sheets sat 
two persons ; a man advanced in years,—and remarkable for an air of no- 
bility, which could not be disguised even by the thick boatcloak he had 
wrapped about him, as much perhaps to afford protection against the eyes 
of the inquisitive, as against the dense mists of the Thames,—and a lady, 
whose tall person was folded in wrappings so voluminous, as to defy the 
closest scrutiny. At a short distance in the rear, another boat came 
sweeping along, in the crew and passengers of which it would have re- 
quired a penetrating glance to discover a dozen or two of the yeomen of 
the guard, in their undress liveries of gray and black, without either badge 
or cognizance, and their carbines concealed beneath a pile of cloaks. It 
was Elizabeth herself, who in compliance with the mysterious despatch 
she had so lately received, was braving the cold damps of the river, at an 
hour so unusual, and in a guise so far short of henaccustomed state. The 
moon had already set, and the stars were feebly twinkling through the 
haze, that rose in massive volumes from the steaming surface of the water, 
but no symptoms of approaching day were as yet visible in the east; the 
buildings on the shore were entirely shrouded from view by the fug, and 
the few lighters and smaller craft, moored here and there between the 
bridges, could scarcely be discovered in time to suffer the barge to be 
sheered clear of their moorings. It was perhaps on account of these ob- 
stacles, that their progress was less rapid than might reasonably have been 
expected, from the rate at which they cut the water. Of the six stately 
piles, which may now be seen spanning the noble stream, but two were 
standing at the period of which we write ; and several long reaches were 
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to be passed, before the fantastic mass of London bridge, with its dwelling 
houses, and stalls for merchandise, towering above the irregular arches,— 
for it was then a street, with buildings on either hand, and in no wise dis- 
tinguishable, when viewed above, from the more regular thorough-fares of 
the city,—loomed darkly up against the horizon. Scarcely had they 
threaded its narrow and cavern-like arches, before a pale and sickly light, 
of a faint yellow hue, more resembling the glare of torches, than the 
blessed radiance of the sun, gilded the decreasing fog-wreaths, and glanced 
upon the level water. The sun had arisen, and, for a time, hung blinking 
on the misty horizon, and shorn of half his beams, till a fresh breeze from 
the westward brushed the vapors alcft, and hurried them seaward with a 
velocity, which shortly left the scenery to be viewed in unobscured beauty. 
Just as this change was wrought upon the face of nature, the royal barge 
was darting, with a speed that increased at every instant, before the es- 
planades and frowning artillery of the Tower; the short waves were 
squabbling, and splashing, beneath the dark jaws, and lowered portcullis, 
of the traitor’s gate, that fatal passage through which so many of the best 
and bravest of England’s nobility had entered, never to return. 

Brief as was the moment of their transit in front of that sad portal, 
Hunsdon had yet time to mark the terrible expression of misery, almost 
of despair, that gleamed across the features of the queen. She spoke not, 
but she wrung her hands with a sigh, that uttered volumes of repentance, 
and regret, too late to be availing; and the stern old chamberlain, who 
felt his heart yearn at the sorrows of a mistress, whom he loved no less 
than he revered her, knew that the mute gesture, and the painful sigh were 
extorted from that masculine bosom, only by the extremity of anguish. 
She had not looked upon that “den of drunkards with the blood of princes,” 
since it had been glutted with its last and noblest victim. Essex, the 
princely, the valiant, the generous, and the noble—Essex, the favorite of 
the people, the admired of men, the idol, the cherished idol, of Elizabeth, 
had gone, a few short moons before, through that abhorred gateway—had 
gone to die, had died by her unwilling mandate. Bitter and long had 
been the struggle between her wounded pride, and her sincere affection ; 
between her love for the man, and her wrath against the rebel; thrice 
had she signed the fatal warrant, and as often consigned it to the flames ; 
and, when at length her indignation prevailed, and she affixed her name 
to the fell scroll, which once executed she never smiled again, that indig- 
nation was excited not so much by the violence of his proceedings against 
her crown, as by his obstinate delay in claiming pity and pardon from an of- 
fended but indulgent mistress. Onward! cnward they went, the light boat 
dancing over the waves that added to its speed, the canvass fluttering mer- 
rily, and the swell which their own velocity excited, laughing in their wake. 
It was a time and a scene to enliyen any bosom, to make every English 
heart bound happily and proudly. Vessels of war, and traders, galliot, 
and caravel, and bark, and ship, lay moored in the centre of the pool, and 
along the wharves, the thousand dwellings of a floating city. All this 
Elizabeth herself had done ; the commerce of England was the fruit of her 
fostering ; the power--of her courage and sagacity ; the mighty navy--of her 
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creation. They passed below the dark broadsides, and massive armaments 
of forty ships of war, some of the unwonted bulk of a thousand tons, with 
the victorious flags of Howard, Hawkins, Frobisher, and Drake, streaming 
from mast and yard, but not a smile chased the dull expression of fixed 
grief from the brow of her who had “ marred the armada’s pride ;” nor 
did the slightest symptom, on board her three most chosen vessels, the 
Speedwell, the Tryeright, or the Black Galley, the very models of the 
world for naval architecture, show that the queen and mistress of them 
all was gliding in such humble trim below their victorious batteries. The 
limits of the city were already left far behind, green meadows, and noble 
trees now filled the place of the crowded haunts of wealth and industry, 
while here and there a lordly dwelling with its trim avenues, and terraced 
gardens, sloping to the water’s edge adorned the prospect. The turrets 
of Nottingham house, the suburban palace of that powerful peer, were 
already in view, when a pageant swept along the river, stemming the ebb 
tide with a proud and stately motion; a pageant which, at any other 
period, would have been calculated, above all things else, to wake the 
lionlike exultation of the queen, though now it was passed in silence, and 
unheeded. The Rover* Cavendish,—who, a few years before, a gentleman 
of wealth and worship, had dissipated his paternal fortunes, and, in the 
hopes of retrieving them, had fitted out three gallies for a cruise into the 
southern seas, and on the Spanish main,—was entering the river with his 
prizes in goodly triumph. The flag ship, a caravel of an hundred and 
twenty tons only, led the van close hauled and Jaden, almost gunwale 
deep, with the precious spoils of Spain. Her distended topsail flashed in 
the sunlight like a royal banner, a single sheet of the richest cloth of gold; 
her courses were of crimson damask, her mariners clad in garments of the 
finest silk ; banners flaunted from every part of the rigging, and over all 
the “‘ meteor flag of England,” the red cross of St. George, streamed rear- 
wards, as if pointing to the long train of prizes which followed. Nineteen 
vessels of every size and description then in use, carracks of the Western 
Indies, galleons of Castile and Leon, with the flags of Spain, so late the 
mistress of the sea, disgracefully reversed beneath the captor’s ensign, 
sailed on in long and even array, while, in the rear of all, the remainder of 
the predatory squadron, two little sea-wasps of forty and sixty tons 
burthen, presented themselves in proud contrast totheir bulky prizes, the 
hardy crews filling the air with clamors, and the light cannon booming in 
feeble but proud exultation. Time was, when sych a sight had roused 
her enthusiastic spirit almost to frenzy, but now that spirit was occupied, 
engrossed by cares, peculiarly its own. The coxswain of the royal barge, 
his eye kindling with patriotic pride, and presuming a little on his long 
and faithful services, put up the helm as if about to run alongside of the 
leading galley, but a cold frown and a forward wafture of the hand repelled 
his ardor. The men who had lain for a moment upon their oars, bent to 


* This incident, whieh is strictly historical, even to the smallest details, did in fact 
occur several years earlicr; as the death of Elizabeth did not take place until the 
year 1603, whereas the triumphant return of Thomas Cavendish is related by Hume 
as having happened, A. D., 1587. It is hoped that the anachronism will be pardoned 
in behalf of the picture of the times afforded by its introduction. 
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them once again, and ere the last bark of that procession had weathered 
the woody point, which bounded the view, the barge was at her moorings 
by the water-gate of Nottingham house, and the queen had made her way, 
unannounced and almost unattended, to the sick chamber of the aged 


countess. 
The sick woman had been for weeks wasting away beneath a slow and 


painful malady ; her strength had failed her, and, for days, her end had 
been almost hourly expected. Still, with that strange and unnatural 
tenacity—through which the dying sometimes cling to earth, even after 
every rational hope of a day’s prolonged existence has been extinguished— 
she had hovered as it were on the confines of life and death, the vital flame 
flickering like that of a lamp,—whose aliment has long since been ex- 
hausted,—fitfully playing about the wick, which can no longer support it. 
Her reason, which had been partially obscured during the latter period of 
her malady, had been restored to its full vigor, on the preceding evening : 
but the only fruit of its restoration was the utmost anguish of mental suf- 
fering, and conscientious remorse. From the moment when the messen- 
ger, whose arrival we have already witnessed, had been despatched on his 
nocturnal mission, she had passed the time in fearful struggles with the 
last foe, wrestling as it were bodily with the dark angel ; now pleading 
with the Almighty, and adjuring him, by her sufferings, and by her very 
sins, to spare her yet a little while ; now shrieking on the name of Eliza- 
beth, and calling her, as she valued her soul’s salvation, to make no long 
tarrying. In the opinion of the leeches, who watched around her pillow, 
and of the terrified preacher, who communed with his own heart and was 
still, her life was kept up only by this fierce and feverish excitement. 

At a glance she recognised the queen, before another eye had marked 
her entrance.—‘“ Hah !”’ she groaned in deep sepulchral tones—*“ She is 
come, before whose coming my guilty soul had not the power to pass 
away! She is come to witness the damnation of an immortal spirit! To 
hear a tale of sin and sorrow, that has no parallel! Hear my words, O 
queen, hear my words now—and laugh—laugh if you can, for by Him 
who made us both, and is now dealing with me according to my merits, 
never! never shall you laugh again! Hereafter you shall groan, and 
weep, and tremble, and curse yourself as I do !—Laugh, I say, Elizabeth of 
England, laugh now, or never laugh again !” 

For a moment the spirit of the queen, manly and strong as it was, be- 
yond perhaps all precedent, was fairly overcrowed, and cowed, by the 
fierce intensity of the dying woman’s manner.—Not long, however, could 
that proud soul quail to any created thing. 

‘“«*Fore God, woman”—she cried—* thou art bewitched, or desperately 
wicked! in the fiend’s name mean ye 

‘‘In the fiend’s name truly—for he alone inspired me !—Look here,— 
and thea—pardon me, Elizabeth, in God’s name. pardon me.” — 

As she spoke, she held aloft, in her thin, and bird-like fingers, a massive 
ring of gold, from which a sapphire of rare price gleamed brilliautly, cast- 
ing a bright dancing speck of blue reflection upon her hollow, ghastly, 
features. ‘‘ Know you’’—she screamed—“ this token ?” 
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«“ Where got you it, woman? Speak, | say, speak! or I curse you !— 
Where got you that same token ?’—The proud queen shook and shuddered 
as she spoke, like one in an ague fit.— 

Essex 1"—sighed the dying countess through her set teeth—* the 
murthered Essex !” 

‘‘ Murthered! God’s death thou liest !—He was a traitor—done to death 
—Oh God! Oh God—I know not what I say !”—and a big tear-drop, the 
first in many a year, the first perhaps that ever had bedewed that iron 
cheek, slid slowly down the face of Elizabeth, and fell heavily on the brow 
of the glaring sufferer, who still held the ring aloft, in hands clasped close 
in attitude of supplication. ‘ Speak’’—she said again in milder accents— 
“ speak, Nottingham, what of—of Essex ?””— 

‘‘That ring he gave to me, to bear it to thy footstool, and to pray a 
gracious mistress’ favor to an erring, but a grateful, servant.”— 

And thou—woman—thou”’—absolutely shrieked the queen. 

—‘ Gave it not to thee—that Essex might die, not live’’-—was the 
steady reply—* Pardon me before I die—pardon me, as God shall pardon 
thee !” 

“God shall not pardon me—woman—ncither do I pardon thee! Hr— 
an he will—may pardon thee—but that will 1 do never! never! By the 
life of the Eternal, Never !” and in the overpowering fury and agitation 
of the moment, she seized the dying sinner with an iron gripe, and shook 
her in the bed, till the ponderous fabric creaked and quivered. Not ano- 
ther word, not another sob passed the lips of the old countess—her frame 
was shaken by a mightier hand than that of the indignant queen ; a deep, 
harsh, rattle came from her chest, she raised one skinny arm aloft, and 
after the jaw had dropped, and the glaring eyeball fixed, that wretched 
limb stood erect, appealing, as it were, from a mortal, to an immortal 
judge. 

The paroxysm was over. Speechless, and all but motionless, the mise- 
rable queen was borne by her attendants to the barge; the tide had 
shifted, and was still in their favor, though their course was altered. On 
their return, they again passed the triumphant fleet of Cavendish, bearing 
the mightiest sovereign of the world, the envied of all the earth, a 
wretched, feeble, heart-broken woman, grovelling, like a crushed worm, 
beneath the bitterest of human pangs, the agonies of self-created and self- 
merited misery. A few hours found her outstretched upon the floor of 
her chamber, giving way to anguish uncontrolled and uncontrollable.— 
Refusing the earnest prayers of her women, and of her physicians, to 
suffer herself to be disrobed, and to recline upon her bed ;—feeding on 
tears and groans alone ;—uttering no sound but the name of Essex, in one 
plaintive, and oft-repeated cry ;—mocking at all consolation ;—acknow- 
ledging no comforter except despair ;—ten long days and nights, she lin- 
gered thus, in pangs a thousand times more intolerable than those which 
she had inflicted on her Scottish rival; and, when, at length, the council 
of the state assembled, in her Jast moments, around the death-bed of a 
sovereign truly, and not metaphorically, lying in dust and ashes,—she 
named to them as her successor in the kingdom, the son of that same 
rival. Who shall say that the death of Mary Stuart went unavenged? H, 
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them once again, and ere the last bark ofthat procession had weathered 
the woody point, which bounded the view, the barge was at her moorings 
by the water-gate of Nottingham house, and the queen had made her way, 
unannounced and almost unattended, to the sick chamber of the aged 
countess. 

The sick woman had been for weeks wasting away beneath a slow and 
painful malady ; her strength had failed her, and, for days, her end had 
been almost hourly expected. Still, with that strange and unnatural 
tenacity—through which the dying sometimes cling to earth, even after 
every rational hope of a day’s prolonged existence has been extinguished— 
she had hovered as it were on the confines of life and death, the vital flame 
flickering like that of a lamp,—whose aliment has long since been ex- 
hausted,—fitfully playing about the wick, which can no longer support it. 
Her reason, which had been partially obscured during the latter period of 
her malady, had been restored to its full vigor, on the preceding evening : 
but the only fruit of its restoration was the utmost anguish of mental suf- 
fering, and conscientious remorse. From the moment when the messen- 
ger, whose arrival we have already witnessed, had been despatched on his 
nocturnal mission, she had passed the time in fearful struggles with the 
last foe, wrestling as it were bodily with the dark angel ; now pleading 
with the Almighty, and adjuring him, by her sufferings, and by her very 
sins, to spare her yet a little while ; now shrieking on the name of Eliza- 
beth, and calling her, as she valued her soul’s salvation, to make no long 
tarrying. In the opinion of the leeches, who watched around her pillow, 
and of the terrified preacher, who communed with his own heart and was 
still, her life was kept up only by this fierce and feverish excitement. 

Ata glance she recognised the queen, before another eye had marked 
her entrance.— Hah!” she groaned in deep sepulchral tones—*“ She is 
come, before whose coming my guilty soul had not the power to pass 
away! She is come to witness the damnation of an immortal spirit! To 
hear a tale of sin and sorrow, that has no parallel! Hear my words, O 
queen, hear my words now—and laugh—laugh if you can, for by Him 
who made us both, and is now dealing with me according to my merits, 
never! never shall you laugh again! Hereafter you shall groan, and 
weep, and tremble, and curse yourself as I do !—Laugh, I say, Elizabeth of 
England, laugh now, or never laugh again !” 

For a moment the spirit of the queen, manly and strong as it was, be- 
yond perhaps all precedent, was fairly overcrowed, and cowed, by the 
fierce intensity of the dying woman’s manner.—Not long, however, could 
that proud soul quail to any created thing. 

««’Fore God, woman’’—she cried—* thou art bewitched, or desperately. 
wicked! What in the fiend’s name mean ye ?”?— 

‘In the fiend’s name truly—for he alone inspired me !—Look here,— 
and thea—pardon me, Elizabeth, in God’s name. pardon me.” — 

As she spoke, she held aloft, in her thin, and bird-like fingers, a massive 
ring of gold, from which a sapphire of rare price gleamed brilliantly, cast- 
ing a bright dancing speck of blue reflection upon her hollow, ghastly, 
features. ‘ Know you’’—she screamed—* this token ?” 
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“ Where got you it, woman? Speak, | say, speak! or I curse you !— 
Where got you that same token ?’"—The proud queen shook and shuddered 
as she spoke, like one in an ague fit.— 

‘ Essex !’—sighed the dying countess through her set teeth—* the 
murthered Essex !” 

‘‘ Murthered! God’s death thou liest !—He was a traitor—done to death 
—Oh God! Oh God—I know not what I say !’’—and a big tear-drop, the 
first in many a year, the first perhaps that ever had bedewed that iron 
cheek, slid slowly down the face of Elizabeth, and fell heavily on the brow 
of the glaring sufferer, who still held the ring aloft, in hands clasped close 
in attitude of supplication. ‘ Speak’’—she said again in milder accents— 
“ speak, Nottingham, what of—of Essex 

‘‘That ring he gave to me, to bear it to thy footstool, and to pray a 
gracious mistress’ favor to an erring, but a grateful, servant.”— 

And thou—woman—thou”’—absolutely shrieked the queen. 

—‘ Gave it not to thee—that Essex might die, not live’’—was the 
steady reply—‘ Pardon me before I die—pardon me, as God shall pardon 
thee !’’ 

“ God shall not pardon me—woman—neither do I pardon thee! Hr— 
an he will—may pardon thee—but that will 1 do never! never! By the 
life of the Eternal, Never!” and in the overpowering fury and agitation 
of the moment, she seized the dying sinner with an iron gripe, and shook 
her in the bed, till the ponderous fabric creaked and quivered. Not ano- 
ther word, not another sob passed the lips of the old countess—her frame 
was shaken by a mightier hand than that of the indignant queen ; a deep, 
harsh, rattle came from her chest, she raised one skinny arm aloft, and 
after the jaw had dropped, and the glaring eyeball fixed, that wretched 
limb stood erect, appealing, as it were, from a mortal, to an immortal 
judge. 

The paroxysm was over. Speechless, and all but motionless, the mise- 
rable queen was borne by her attendants to the barge; the tide had 
shifted, and was still in their favor, though their course was altered. On 
their return, they again passed the triumphant fleet of Cavendish, bearing 
the mightiest sovereign of the world, the envied of all the earth, a 
wretched, feeble, heart-broken woman, grovelling, like a crushed worm, 
beneath the bitterest of human pangs, the agonies of self-created and self- 

‘merited misery. A few hours found her outstretched upon the floor of 
her chamber, giving way to anguish uncontrolled and uncontrollable.— 
Refusing the earnest prayers of her women, and of her physicians, to 
suffer herself to be disrobed, and to recline upon her bed ;—feeding on 
tears and groans alone ;—uttering no sound but the name of Essex, in one 
plaintive, and oft-repeated cry ;—mocking at all consolation ;—acknow- 
ledging no comforter except despair ;—ten long days and nights, she lin- 
gered thus, in pangs a thousand times more intolerable than those which 
she had inflicted on her Scottish rival; and, when, at length, the council 
of the state assembled, in her Jast moments, around the death-bed of a 
sovereign truly, and not metaphorically, lying in dust and ashes,—she 
named to them as her successor in the kingdom, the son of that same 
rival. Who shall say that the death of Mary Stuart went unavenged? H. 
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WILD SPORTS IN MANY LANDS. 


NO. I. 


A STAG HUNT IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Mark !—How they file adown the rocky pass,— 
Bright creatures, fleet, and beautiful, and free,— 
With winged bounds, that spurn the unshaken grass, 
And swan-like necks sublime,—their eloquent eyes 
Instinct with liberty,—their antlered crests, 
In clear relief against the glowing sky, 
Haught and majestic !—For my life, Rinaldo, 
I dare not harm them. 
THE GENTLE HUNTER, AN UNPUBLISHED DRAMA. 


Ear.y on a bright autumnal morning we left the bothy, in which we 
had passed the night ; a short time had sufficed for the preparation and 
consumption of our frugal meal, and the sun had not risen above the 
eastern verge of the huge mountain, under whose shadow we had rested, 
before we were on foot, alert, and eager for our sport. The party con- 
sisted of four sportsmen, besides gillies, gamekcepers, and half a dozen 
tall, gaunt, wire-haired, greyhounds, that would singly have been matches 
for a deer in speed, for a wolf in ferocity. 

Two of our number were Highland gentlemen, accustomed from their 
childhood to the hills, the third a young Englishman, a novice like myself, 
to the work in hand, but full of vigor, buoyancy of spirits, and high courage. 
Never did a keener, or more joyous, group go forth to this, the noblest of 
field sports. —The elastic heather rebounded from the pressure of our light 
footsteps, the free mountain air murmured about our foreheads, with that 
indescribable purity and freshness, that never can be experienced in per- 
fection, but at the break of dawn and on the mountain top.—All things 
around us ministered to our delight ;—a morning of more perfect beauty, 
it never was my lot to witness, even in my own western land of unsullied 
skies, and cloudless atmosphere. The firmament, after the sun had fairly 
risen, resembled a vault of chrystal, not so blue, as it was calm and trans- 
parent ; there had fallen a heavy dew on the preceding evening, and the 
drops still hung in perfect roundness and brilliancy, on every shrub, and 
blade of grass ; imparting that most lovely of natural appearances, that 
semblance of universal mirth, that laughter, as it were, of the inanimate 
creation, to a landscape in itself not peculiar for either majesty or 
softness. 
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Our Highlanders had been sent off, on the third day preceding, to form 
what is, in their mountain tongue, denominated the tinchel; a circle is 
described about a vast extent of country, consisting of the bare heath-clad 
mountains, which extend over all the north-western portion of the ‘land 
o’ cakes.” The Highlanders, who compose this circle, are placed at equal 
distances around the whole circumference, each provided with the slender 
stock of oatmeal, the ram’s horn of old farentosh, and the handful of 
onions, which suffice for their frugal meals ; a flint and steel, necessary for 
the kindling of fires during the night ; and a horn, bagpipe, or other noisy 
instrument, to raise the wild game from their lurking places. These 
arrangements made, at a given signal, the whole circle is put in motion ; 
and,—all advancing at a regulated pace upon a common centre, waking 
the echoes of the hills, during the day, by every variety of discordant sound 
and clamor, and surrounding the entire tinchel by night with an uninter- 
rupted ring of watch-fires,—the circumference is rapidly contracted, till 
all the deer of the district are confined within a belt of human persecutors, 
and driven to some appointed pass, the only unguarded spot in the whole 
ring, at which the sportsmen lie in ambush, to intercept their escape with 
the unerring rifle. 

The tinchel having then been for two days in motion, we were all 
aware, that it would be necessary to make uncommon exertions, in order 
to reach the glen, which was, in this instance, to be the outlet of the 
circle. On the preceding night, we had carefully posted ourselves to 
Jeeward of this glen, in order to strike it in such a direction, that, when 
once ambushed, the wind should blow over the herd towards us; such 
being the wonderful sagacity of these animals, that they can detect the 
effluvia from the body of a human being, on the tainted air, at an incon- 
ceivable distance, and are even more alarmed by this evidence of a secret 
foe, than by his visible presence. Unfortunately for us, however, the wind 
had shifted during the night, and on waking we found ourselves in the 
exact position we had been most anxious to avoid. It was not, therefore, 
till after two or three hours of severe walking, that we arrived at the pass 
or rather chasm, to which, by the increasing clamors, it was perfectly evi- 
dent that the chase was rapidly approaching. Independent of the excite- 
ment created in our veins by the exhilaration of our quick passage through 
the brisk, mountain, air, and by the expectation of sport; the wild beauty 
of that sequestered dell would have been well worth a more laborious day’s 
walk, than we had undergone. The sides of the natural rent in the 
mountain’s bosom, were walled with living rock to the height of fifty feet, 
the summits crowned with the blossoms of the tall purple heather, gaily 
dancing in every blast, and perfuming the air for miles around. Here and 
there, springing from clefts and crevices in the ragged face of the pre- 
cipice, the silvery birch, the broad-leaved hazel, the mountain-ash, its 
berries already crimsoning in the mellow sunshine of autumn, and the 
high, luxuriant fern, clothed the dark sandstone with a garb of rich and 
varied foliage ; while the briar-rose, and the purple foxglove pushed forth 
their blossoms in beautiful profusion. The bottom of the pass was strewed 
with blocks of stone, pebbles, and sand, covered in places with long thin 
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grass ; but showing evidently, from its structure, although dry in summer 
and early autumn, that, in winter, or after the melting of the February 
snows, it was but the channel of a mountain stream. Hastily, we en- 
sconced ourselves among the thickets, on the leeward side of this defile ; 
and scarcely had we concealed ourselves, to the satisfaction of our High- 
land guides, before the leaders of the herd came into view at the upper 
embouchure of the glen. It was my lot to be placed nearest to the tinchel, 
and consequently mine was the first opportunity for a shot. About twenty 
yards below me, with a like interval between them, lay our Highland 
hosts ; and at the debouchure of the valley, into the open country, the 
young Englishman, whom J have mentioned above. With each of us 
were placed two Highlanders, and one of the large dogs in use for pulling 
down, or tracking out, the wounded deer; each armed with a rifle, and a 
double-barrelled gun lying by our sides, we waited the arrival of our game 
in breathless expectation. 

Flat on my face, I Jay among the dense cover, my rifle already rested 
upon a bare gray rock, my finger pressing on the trigger, my eye squinting 
along the clonded barrel, and my whole frame quivering with intense 
excitement, as the wild herd of the mountains came down to slaughter. 
Often had I taken the same noble animal upon the bound, in our own 
trackless forests, or unbounded prairies of the west; but although, no 
keener or more practised hunter than myself can raise the breech to his 
eye, I confess, that on this occasion, I was nervous as a boy on his first 
crusade against pigeon or squirrel. I felt an almost irresistible impulse 
to leap from my concealment, to shout aloud, to give vent to my feverish 
excitement by any possible means. On they came—slowly—cautious] y— 
fearlessly onward.—Now they stop, while the leader, a superb stag— 
whose branching antlers, with full ten tines on each, attest his maturity 
and perfect size—snufts the air with distended nostril, and gazes about 
him with a full bright eye, more glorious than that of woman. By heaven, 
he wheels round, he snorts, he stamps the ground, in an instant they will 
fly. Again he turns—that shout from the rear has decided his fate.— 
Slowly and steadily he moves forward, the whole herd following.—Twelve 
stags of the first size and beauty !—what elegance—what symmetry— 
what untaught majesty of motion !—I lay entranced—paralyzed—I could 
not have fired a shot, had my life depended on the issue—behind these 
leaders of the herd came twenty or thirty hinds, with their fauns bounding 
by their sides, and again in the rear of these another group of stags. My 
fame as a sportsman, my eagerness, my skill, were all forgotten.—I found 
myself gazing, with a painter’s eye, upon the grace of these wild deni- 
zens—A sudden nudge in the side, from the elbow of the impatient High- 
lander, who could not account for my inaction, aroused me from my stupor. 
A child of ten years could not have missed a mark so fair, even with a 
rusty musket. At the crack of my good rifle, the proudest buck of the lot 
bolted ten feet into the air, his heart pierced through from side to side, 
and was dead ere he struck the earth. With a rush like that of a cataract, 
jostling each other in terrified velocity, scrambling, leaping down the glen, 
the pebbles spurned high into air by their cloven hoofs, the herd dashed 
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onward. In an instant I was on my feet—my double gun was at my 
shoulder, and with each clear, full report, another and another stag 
was stretched upon the sod. An instant—they were out of sight, a turn 
in the rocky walls of the glen had shut them from my view—but shot after 
shot and wild halloos of exultation, announced the progress of the work of 
destruction. Rapidly reloading my rifle, and leaving to my attendants 
the care of bleeding the carcasses of the slain, I bounded with impatient 
steps along the glen, closely followed by the noble hound, which had been 
allotted to me as a companion. The living torrent had swept onward, 
the hunters too had vanished. The only occupants of the glen were the 
bodies of some half dozen slaughtered deer, and the gamekeepers already 
employed in dressing them with eager skill : but when I reached the open 
country, a sight of splendid interest caught my eye;—the herd, in one 
dense body, were scrambling, above a mile in advance, up the huge moun- 
tain barrier before us; even as I gazed, deer after deer glanced for a 
moment into relief against the sky, as they cleared the summit, and dis- 
appeared behind it. But in the nearer foreground a scene was acting of 
yet more wild excitement. A wounded stag, of the largest size, was 
flying wearily along pursued by the greyhounds, and the shouting hunters. 
The hounds were close upon his traces, but for many hundred yards they 
strained on, pursuers and pursued, neither gaining any perceptible advan- 
tage over the other. The youthful Englishman was closest to the hounds, 
he had abandoned his rifle in the eagerness of the pursuit, but his dirk 
flashed in the sunshine, as he cheered the flagging dogs—some distance 
in the rear were the Highlanders, but struggling forward at a pace, that 
would evidently soon make up the difference of the start. Ata glance I 
perceived, that, the direction of the hunt being circuitous, I could, by a 
short cut, gain a hillock which must command a shot, unless the chase 
should be concluded, before reaching the point to which I aimed my 
course. Never, I believe, did I run so hard as on that day, and well it 
was that I did so.—As I plunged down the last descent, the Englishman 
was almost closing with the game—the hillock shut them from my view, 
I struggled up its side, I reached the brow !—A hundred yards below me 
lay the arena of a confused and fearful conflict. The hounds had fixed 
upon the gallant brute, and dearly had they paid for it.—One unseamed 
from chest to shoulder-blade, had fled yelling from the ground,—the other 
lay dead beneath the trampling hoofs. The English youth rushed boldly 
on the victorious animal—missed his footing—received a thrust from the 
formidable brow-antler near the collar-bone—fell—and lay defenceless at 
the mercy of his goring, trampling, furious conqueror. The Highlanders 
were close at hand, but not yet near enough to save !—Calmly I drew my 
rifle to my shoulder.—It was a fearful risk—but I had fetched a squirrel 
from an oak of thirty yards too often to blink so large a mark--the rifle 
cracked, and, before the smoke had cleared from the damp heather, to 
which it clung like a marsh-vapor, I had torn my comrade from beneath 
the lifeless deer, wounded but yet alive--rescued—all praises be to Him, 
who alone can save—rescued from death--and by my worthless hand. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES 


OF 


THE FINE ARTS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, THE DRAMA, &c. 


Visits anv Sketcues, By Mrs. Jame- 
son. 2 vols. 12mo. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Mrs. Jameson is one of 
the most delightful writers of the day. 
Her female characters, in the first in- 
stance, deservedly procured for her a de- 
gree of reputation, unsurpassed by any 
one of the literary ladies, who form at 
a so large a proportion of the Eng- 
ish authors. Her present work we have 
no hesitation in asserting to be infinitel 
superior to its predecessor, and indeed, 
to _ book of its class, excepting only 
the Diary of an Invalid. ‘The great 
charm of Mrs. Jameson’s writing con- 
sists in the exquisite elegance, and man- 
ner of her composition, we do not mean 
simply the putting together of her words 
and sentences, but the train and tenor of 
her thoughts and ideas—she is a beauti- 
ful thinker—we would stake our exist- 
ence on the refinement of her personal 
demeanor—the lady is manifest in every 
word, and every sentiment, Nor is this 
all her merit, although this would in it- 
self go far towards rendering her works 
agreeable and entertaining companions ; 
her reflections are for the most part just, 
and her views correct ; and, as her visits 
were paid to persons, by no means the least 
illustrious in Europe, tor their proticiency 
in art or science, while her sketches por- 
tray things, places, and individuals, to 
whom the highest interest attaches, these 
volumes could hardly fail of being, as 
they are in truth, singularly pleasing and 
instructive. ‘The verses which we have 
quoted below, as they are printed with- 
out any signature or marks of quotation, 
we conclude to be the fruits of her own 
mind, and, if so, are alone suflicient to 
establish her as a poetess of no mean 
order. 


Alone in the Gallery of Sculpture at Munich, 


Ye pale and glorious forms, to Whom was given 

All that we mortals covet under heaven— 

Beauty, renown, and immortality, 

And worship '!—In your passive grandeur, ve 

Are what we most adore, and least would wish 
to be! 


There’s nothing new in life and nothing old ; 
The tale that we might tell hath oft been told. 
Many have looked to the bright sun with sad- 


ness, 

Many have looked to the dark grave with 
gladness, 

Many have grieved to death—have loved to 
madness. 


What has been, is; what is will be; I know, 
Even while the heart drops blood, it must be so. 
I live and smi'e—for O the griefs that kill, 
Kill siowly—and I bear within me still ; 
My conscious self, and my unconquered will. 


And knowing what I have been—what has 
made 

My misery, I will be no more betrayed, 

Ry hollow mockeries of the world around, 

Or hopes and impulses, which I have found 

Like ill-aimed shafts, that kill by their rebound. 


Complaint is for the feeble, and despair 

For evil hearts. Mine still can hope—still 
bear— 

Still hope for others what it never knew, 

Of truth and peace ; and silently pursue 

A path beset with briars, “ and wet with tears 
like dew.” 


From our general praise, we must ex- 
cept an article of indiscriminate applause 
and glorification, entitled “ Fanny Kem- 
ble in Juliet.” We are no friends to 
biographical notices of individuals, writ- 
ten during their lives, particularly to such 
as are written by one friend in honor of 
another. The fact is, that Miss Kemble 
was a very good, perhaps a great, act- 
ress,—not however to compare with 
Mrs, Siddons or Miss O’Neil, nor in- 
deed immeasurably superior to others of 
the present day, who might be named. 
A great character—whether literary or 
otherwise—she is not, nor ever will be. 
We do not wish to be severe, much less 
to deal with subjects, not coming directly 
before us as literary censors; and shall 
therefore conclude, by hoping that Miss 
Kemble’s friends will let her rest, nor by 
absurd adulation call forth animadversion 
that would willingly lie still, if unpro- 
voked. 


A Visit ro Texas. Goodrich & Wi- 
ley, 124 Broadway. A very clever, and 
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interesting, little volume. It must be in 
the highest degree serviceable to those 
who are intending to emigrate to the 
rapidly populating territory it describes. 
The author sojourned, it seems, for a 
short time in various parts of the terri- 
tory, and travelled through all those por- 
tions, which he deemed most interesting, 
His reports,—and we doubt not but they 
are correct, as he clearly appears to be a 
person of sound judgment and of con- 
siderable observation,—place the eligibi- 
lity of this district as a settlement be- 
yond all doubt, although, at the same 
time, they set the practicability of its be- 
ing colonized by Americans, without 
such concessions as no conscientious 
man would be disposed to make, on a 
very different footing. Wecould wish 
that the author had affixed his name to 
this little volume. It would do no dis- 
credit, he may rest assured, to the proud- 
est names; while the fact of his remain- 
ing anonymous tends perhaps to throw 
some shade of discredit, though not with 
us, upon his statements, concerning the 
rascally—we can give itno milder name 
—the rascally deceptions of the New- 
York Companies; who, it seems, are 
selling scrips, as they are termed, giving 
titles to lands in various parts of ‘Texas. 
A right which, if our author be correct, 
has never been granted to any empresario 
by the Mexican authorities,who will give 
no permission to any settler to hold iands, 
save on the condition of his becoming a 
Roman Catholic, and acitizen of Mexico, 
Numbers, it is asserted, of poor men have 
paid down their money to these broking 
companies in New-York, and have emi- 
grated to Texas, with a bit of paper pur- 
porting to confer on them a certain num- 
ber of acres of land, who, on their arrival 
there, have found their money irretrieva- 
bly thrown away, and themselves beg- 
gars and outcasts in a foreign and al- 
most uninhabited land. We do not as- 
sert, that these things are—though we 
are strongly inclined to believe in their 
truth—if they be as stated, it is high 
time for government to interfere, to pre- 
vent the spoliation of the honest and in- 
dustrious of the lower classes, by a set 
of swindling schemers terming them- 
selves Companies, and arrogating to 
themselves rights to which they do not 
possess the smallest claim. We trust 
that, in a second edition, the author’s 
name will be affixed, and some addi- 
tional information given as to the present 
state of things; the present account re- 
lating to an expedition made a year or 
two ago, since which it is possible that 
some alteration may have occurred for 
the better. 


Tur Doomen—A NnoveL—Two Vols. 
12 mo.—A work of more pretension than 
merit, and on a subject long ago, worn 
to the stump! The old story of an in- 
dividual condemned for some deadly 
crime to wander for ever on the face of 
the earth, surviving all ties and affections, 
wishing to die yet compelled to live, was 
for many ages believed, particularly in 
the northern realms of Europe, and has 
given birth to a considerable number of 
works of fiction of greater or less power 
—one of these is the Doomed, and we 
have no hesitation in asserting it to be 
the worst. The personage, to whom 
this fearful doom has been, for the most 
part attributed, is the Jew who pierced 
the side of the Saviour, and on whom it 
was pronounced in the appalling man- 
date—* Tarry thou, till 1 come.” On 
this supposition, is founded Croly’s mag- 
nificent novel of Salathiel ; a work, which 
although somewhat heavy and monoto- 
nous, is marked by a high degree of elo- 
quence, fervid description, and antiqua- 
rian knowledge ; nor does it shock our 
understandings, or draw too largely on 
our credulity, inasmuch as the author 
has had the good taste to confine his 
narrative to a single event immediately 
succeeding the passing of the sentence, 
and has avoided outraging our under- 
standings by a series of events protract- 
ed through a space of centuries. “ Mel- 
moth the Wanderer”’—by the unfortu- 
nate, but highly-gifted Maturin, is ano- 
ther work of the same description, al- 
though the hero is a less celebrated 
character, a species of vampire, a soul, 
which having been sold to the arch- 
enemy, has been reprieved from year to 
year on condition of finding a substitute. 
The Wanderer inferior to none in power 
is superior perhaps to all in possible 
reality. Few men, however strong their 
hearts and unexcitable their imagina- 
tions, could read it without feeling the 
hair bristle and the flesh quiver. Se- 
veral German works have been also 
founded on this subject, one, if we err 
not, a tragedy by Henry Kleist of con- 
siderable merit, describing the death of 
Gustavus Adolphus, in the events relat- 
ing to which, Ahasuerus as the wander- 
ing Jew is by him styled, bears a promi- 
nent part. But to return to the work 
before us—the Hero of the Doomed—is 
Cain!—This we conceive in the first 
place to be both ill-judged, and perhaps 
a little bordering on profanity—-the Doom 
of the First Murderer is we doubt not, 
with reverence be it spoken worthy of 
the crime—but be it what it may it is bu- 
ried from human ken in the bosom of the 
Eternal. To represent the first mur- 
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derer, as the author of the Doomed has 
done, as an individual of most amiable 
character, pious, praying to and adoring 
the power which smites him, performing 
acts of exalted valor, of generous self- 
devotion, mild, courteous, amiable and 
unselfish, is not exactly suitable to our 
ideas of the light in which it is advisable 
to hold up that guilty being to the hu- 
man eye. Little indeed is known of 
Cain, and, if little is known, we may be 
assured that it is so, because it seemed 
not good to the Allwise that more should 
transpire. We do, however, know that 
he hated his brother, from envy because 
that brother’s sacrifices were acceptable 
to the Lord, while his own were reject- 
ed. With the cause of this rejection 
we are unacquainted, but it is evident 
that the heart of Cain was evil before he 
slew his brother, or that Being, who can 
by no means err, had not refused his ado- 
ration. Evil himself from the beginning, 
when he was rebuked for the evil that he 
had thought, he added violence to wrong, 
slew his own innocent brother, and was 
fearfully, mysteriously, and beyond our 
comprehension, pumished—Oh no !— 
This can never be a legitimate subject 
for a tale!—If moreover the subject 
were admissible, the treatment of it must 
be pronounced faulty. The hero is mere- 
ly a stalking horse whereon to hang a va- 
riety of scenes—all which scenes have 
been chosen from topics that have 
been so much more ably treated by 
others, that any writer of more ability 
and less conceit would have shunned the 
comparison. We have an Indian Tale 
—of Brahmins and murdered maidens, 
Jaggernaut and Chrishna and Siva, 
much like a thousand others.— We have 
a tale of the Crusades—with Cour de 
Lion and Alice Plantagenet, introduc- 
ed, we conclude, to show the writer’s su- 
perior tact and power of description by 
contrast to Scott’s Talisman.— We have 
a Highland Deer Hunt—for the coun- 
terpart see Waverlev-—an imprisonment 
and torture in the halls of the Inquisition, 
—-See Mrs. Radcliffe passim. But we 
have no patience to go on--we had 
hardly patience to read it—how then 
can human endurance be tasked to re- 
view it? 

Tue Lire oF Mrs. Sippons sy THo- 
Mas CaMPBELL—|I vol. 12 mo.—-Harper 
& Bros.—The life of the greatest genius 
that ever adorned the British Theatre, 
written by one of the most chaste and 
classic authors of the day, must needs 
excite high expectations ; and we care 
not to what heights the expectations of 
readers may soar, the reality will equal 
them. For brilliant anecdote, lively gos- 
sip, and easy style, mingled with very 


sound criticism, Campbell’s Life of Sid- 
dons can hardly be surpassed. The vi- 
cissitudes of an actor’s life are invariably 
so manifold, so sudden, and so compli- 
cated, that, in almost every instance, they 
will be found entertaining ; but when 
such men as Sheridan, and Garrick, and 
a hundred others, of not inferior cele- 
brity, are the characters who figure 
along with the heroine, we may well 
conceive what must be the attraction of 
the work, Nor is it merely the gossip 
of the green room, or the criticism of 
plays that will be found in this lively 
volume ; scarcely a personage of note, 
who flourished as a coytemporary 
of the Tragic Muse, but has his 
niche in this temple. And as Mrs. Sid- 
dons was admitted, nay sought for, 
among all classes of society, in the high- 
est and most select cireles of England, 
we find anecdotes of persons, appropri- 
ately mingled with the thread of her for- 
tunes, which it would be absurd to look 
for in the biography of any person, less 
worthy, than Mrs. Siddons, of the repu- 
tation which she conquered, no less by 
her talents, than by her irreproachable 
character, and true gentility. 

Cecu. Hype—A nover—In 2 vols. 
12mo. A novel of fashionable life be- 
plastered and be-praised by the venal 
criticism of the English press, even to 
disgust—a second Pelham—a Daniel 
come to judgment. Pelham is a novel of 
fashionable life, so is Cecil Hyde—Pel- 
ham the hero, is somewhat of a /etit 
maitre, so is Cecil Hyde—but Pelham, 
notwithstanding many faults is undoubt- 
edly the most brilliant novel of society 
that ever was written. So is not Cecil 
Hyde. All in truth that can be said of 
this novel is that it is cleverish. Just 
clever enough to escape condemnation, 
not nearly clever enough to be read twice 
by the most inveterate novel reader in 
the world. Itis a story which might hap- 
pen every day, narrated in an easy natu- 
ral style, but as to interest—there is little 
or none! Character—none !—Origin- 
ality—-none !—Novelty-—none !—-Out 
upon such criticism, a second Pelham !— 
Pelham, though wayward and some- 
what exaggerated perhaps in parts, 
abounds in characters true to the very 
life—in excitement terribly enchanting. 
In the whole range of romantic excite- 
ment, we have never met passages to 
equal, the discovery by the hero of the 
murdered body of the Baronet—we for- 
get his name, but it matters not—whose 
death is falsely charged on Reginald 
Granville; or the abstraction of the 
guilty witness, by the same person, from 
the den of thieves—and as to characters 
—where shall we look for truth and pow- 
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er of delineation if not in Dawson—Job 
Johnson-—Reginald Granville, and others 
too numerafiis to be recited. In Pelham, 
every thing turns on the character of the 
hero—every result is brought about by 
his own exertions—talents—energies, 
Henry Pelham is a great mind, disguised 
as a coxcomb!—W here is the parallel to 
this in the poor effusion before us-—where 
is the single passage that makes our 
cheek burn, or our pulse thrill as we 
read? Where are the characters? we 
have discovered one—Percy Dashwood 
—and that too within the scope of the 
most indifferent limner. Where are the 
talents, the peculiar merits of the hero ? 
He speaks good French, and is indiffer- 
ent brave—but so does--so is—every 
gentleman! All the events are the 
results of mere luck. The com- 
parison is paltry—and forces us to 
condemn a book in itself sufficiently 
readable, and very inoffensive. Puffery 
and quackery are indeed the characteris- 
tics of the age in which we live; and as 
long as we live, so long will we testify 
against them. Any work ushered to 
our notice by a huge flourish we feel pre- 
disposed to damn, and if, as in this in- 
stance, the merits are intrinsically small, 
we will dissect it to the best of our ana- 
tomical abilities! Cecil Hyde is a tole- 
rably good novel, rendered wholly ridi- 
culous by the barefaced effrontery of its 
puffers; we will not style that a criti- 
cism, which though published editorially, 
is paid foras a bookseller’s advertisement. 

Bernarpvo pet Carpio. Translated 
from the Spanish of Don Jorge Montgo- 
mery. 1vol.,12mo. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. This is a disappointment; 
we had, we know not why, expected 
something very great from the announce- 
ment of this little volume, and we find 
it to be nothing! It is turgid, bom- 
bastic, and silly.—It is a very merito- 
rious, and, at the same time, a very 
difficult task, for an American publisher 
to lay before his readers correct transla- 
tions of foreign publications—and it is 
difficult for more reasons than one; in 
the first place it is not always easy to 
pitch upon a person qualified to perform 
the duties of a translator with ability, and 
secondly, it is impossible to form a cor- 
rect estimate of the merits of a work in 
a language with which the publisher is 
himself unacquainted, All he can do is 
to rely on the judgment of some person, 
whose interest it may be to deceive him, 
and who, if sincere, is frequently incapa- 
ble of judging. A man may be a very 
good English scholar, a very fair general 
critic, and yet be a wofully sorry judge 
of foreigncomposition. ‘This has proba- 
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bly been the case in the present instance. 
Had the translation been submitted to the 
Messrs. Harpers as it now stands, it 
would undoubtedly never been publish- 
ed,—some ill-judged friend has, we con- 
clude, recommended the Spanish book 
to their notice as worthy of translation, 
and they, with their wonted liberality, 
have put a plan into effect, which will 
not, we fear, result in any great degree 
of emolument or praise. 

ComrLete Works or Mrs. Suer- 
woop. 6 vols., 12mo. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. A beautiful edition of 
the complete works of this highly-gifted 
lady has just been completed by the pub- 
lication of the sixth volume, ‘This is, we 
believe, their first introduction to the 
American public, and we doubt not that, 
among our reading, and religiously dis- 
posed, public, it will speedily become a 
favorite. These works consist of a series 
of tales, illustrative of various doctrinal 
and moral truths, told in a plain, easy, 
and graphic style—entirely free from 
cant, illiberality, or sectarian prejudices, 
~ breathe a strain of humble, holy, 
and truly Christian piety, which cannot 
but be acceptable to readers of all classes. 

OF A TRAVELLER. Ed- 
ited by H. J. Nott. 2 vols.,12mo. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. We have 
seldom read any thing of so light a cha- 
racter, which has pleased us more than 
these two volumes. Professor Nott the 
author, or editor, as we are in courtesy 
bound to believe him, is a very agreeable 
writer ; and we would wish for no more 
entertaining companion to give a zest to 
our pint of sherry on a wet afternoon, 
than the adventures, or writings, of 
Thomas Singularity. It is not, we beg 
to observe, from any undue partiality to 
that much slandered individual, whose 
immaculate purity of character the editor 
has so ably vindicated, that we are in- 
duced to speak so favorably ofhim. For, 
although our readers will probably not 
have overlooked a little sketch from the 
pen of Mr. Singularity, which appeared 
some time since in our pages, we can 
assure all persons interested for our 
character of impartiality, that we do not 
so much as know this talented printer 
and author; although it has been a mat- 
ter of great regret to us, that he should 
have come to the untimely end at which 
his editor appears to hint, without our 
having effected an acquaintance with 
one, whom, notwithstanding the large 
development of his potative and acquisi- © 
tive organs, we should, in behalf of his 
brilliant talents, have rejoiced to honor. 
To he serious, however, we consider the 
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biography, with which the work com- 
mences, as a very exquisite bit of dry 
humor. Many of the tales, which are 
six in number--The Andalusian Rope 
Dancer, The Solitary, Cock Robin, The 
Shipwreck, The Counterfeiters, and The 
French Officer, are also of considerable 
merit. Our favorites are the first, fourth, 
and fifth; and we confidently request 
our readers to seek for a confirmation of 
our praises, in a perusal of these ver 
clever pages. The Solitary, and Coc 
Robin, we do not like quite so much; as 
the deceptions in the former are a little 
too gross to deceive, unless intended to 
illustrate the position, that “ whom God 
designs to ruin, he previously renders 
frantic”—-while in the latter, the mishaps 
and misfortunes which befall the hero, 
though in themselves purely ludicrous, 
are, in a certain degree, grating to our 
sympathies, which are all enlisted in be- 
half of the injured and innocent sufferer. 

It will be observed, that in all the tales, 
as in the life of Singularity, the excel- 
lence consists more in the manner of 
telling, than in that which is told. There 
is much in the subject, but far more in 
the style, at times highly graphic, and at 
limes as highly humorous, We can 
recommend “ The Novellettes” strongly 
to public favor. 


Park Tueatre.—The long interval, 
which has _—— since we have had the 
pleasure of addressing ourselves to the 

ublic, has left a large gap to be filled up 
in our theatrical notices, and at a time 
too when a constant succession of stars 
has rendered it particularly desirable that 
we should have devoted a larger space 
than common to the consideration of this 
topic. 

First in place as in merit, it is our 
pleasing duty to record our testimony of 
the high tragic excellence displayed in 
the acting of Miss Puituirs. Since the 
retirement of Miss Kemble, this lady is 
decidedly without a rival in the higher 
walks of the drama, and there are many 
points in which she need not fear com- 
parison with her gifted predecessor. 
Superior in personal attractions and 
figure, which, in Miss Phillips,—are ad- 
mirably adapted for her profession,——she 
is not perhaps equal to Miss Kemble in 
voice, the organ of Miss Phillips being 
somewhat hoarse and masculine, al- 
though she manages it with exquisite 
skill. Of the delivery and action of the 
two ladies ; we should be inclined to say 
that Miss Phillips is more equal than her 
predecessor in the delineation of entire 
parts, but that she falls considerably 
short of her in the intense representation 
of detached portions. If the acting of 


violent and heart-rending passions, and 
if her manner, when not excited, was lia- 
ble to the charge of tamenggs and mo~ 
notony, those portions in which she felt 
the poetic wstrus move her to exertion, 
shone forth the more brightly for the 
contrast. The lady, concerning whose 
performance we are now speaking, 
never indeed rises to such awful bursts 
of passion and feeling, but is decidedly 
superior in equality and general correet- 
ness. She is, to say the least, a chaste 
and spirited actress, and we are happy 
to add that her merits appear to be very 
generally appreciated. 

SuHerwwan Knowres.—This distin- 
guished gentleman has met with as warm 
a@ reception on our shores, as his most fer- 
vent expectations could require. We 
were not prepared, we confess, to see in 
Mr. Knowles so able a performer ; as it 
is rare, indeed, that a high degree of 
merit as a tragedian, is coupied with ex- 
cellence as a tragic writer. ‘To our sur- 
prise and delight, Mr. Knowles may 
safely be pronounced as far above medi- 
ocrity in the former branch, as he is ex- 
cellent in the latter. His William ‘Tell. 
was a very clever piece of —. some 
= extraordinanly so; his Master 

alter was still more remarkable, in 
as much as he gave the character an en- 
tirely new bearing. He was more lively 
and bustling in his representation of the 
part, and shewed mere clearly through- 
out that he was not in earnest In pressing 
upon Julia the hated marriage. One 
defect in his acting is, we regret to say, 
irremediable—we allude to his strong 
Irish pronunciation, which, in some in- 
stances, produced almost an expression 
of risibility, when a very different passion 
would have been more suitable. 

Marruews.—The ironic, laughter- 
loving, laughter-creating Matthews, the 
Democritus of modern days is among us ; 
and is, as he must be, trimmphant. A 
base and odious attempt to injure him in 
public estimation, has been made by 
some secret slanderers, who would pro- 
bably cut a throat, as willingly as they 
destroy a reputation, were they not too 
cowardly ; and has redounded to the con- 
fusion of the miscreants, who, possessing 
no merit of themselves, naturally detest 
all those who differ from them. We trust 
that the riots of Anderson and Kean will 
never be repeated, as we have — 
considered them as more injurious to the 
reputation of Americans, than any slan- 
der that could be propagated concerning 
them. Be this as it may--Matthews, we 
rejoice to say, has as much cause to be 
pleased with his reception, as have his 
auditors with the infinite variety of his 
wit and humor. 
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